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BEFORE THE SPRING. 
BY R. I. 0. 
The wind has blown the last year’s leaves 
From off the primrose head; 
‘Fhe lilac-shoot its prison cleaves; 
The elm-tree tips are red. 
And ail about, though trees are bare, 
And covert none to sing, 
The blackbird heralds everywhere 
The coming of the epring. 
Sing on, sweet bird, for you have faith 
To trust a:l darkness is not death! 


The epring has signs to show her nigh, 
And bid the world prepare; 

Has Joy no herald, or must I 
Look for no future fair? 

My heart seems barren as a world 
Where Spring comes nevermore; 

No leaf shows from its sheath uncarled; 
No birds their raptures pour. 

Yet, faithless heart, believing be— 

The Spring must come again for thee! 

— The Spectator. 


SMOTHERED WITH SILENCE. 











The bill giving Municipal Suffrage to wo- 
men was rejected on Tuesday by the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives, the 
vote being 76 in its favor and 122 against it, 
besides five ‘‘pairs.” In other words 81 
voted in favor of it. Last year there were 
“but 64 (counting pairs) for a constitutional 
amendment. In 1879 there were 93, this 
being the Legislature which passed the 
School Suffrage bill. In 1878, there were 
92 for Municipal Suffrage. It is difficuit to 
show any precise deductions from these 
facta, because the Legislature is not chosen 
with any reference to this question, but is 
taken wholly at random, so far as Woman 
Suffrage goes. It may happen that one 
year the men elected are favorable to it, and 
another year are opposed. Butif any in- 
ference may be drawn it is this, that the 
School Suffrage law is, as I pointed out last 
year, a temporary check to the general agi- 
tation. This is not so much because men 
are dissatisfied with the working of that law 
—though some such dissatisfaction doubt- 
less exists—as for other reasons. Whena 
partial measure of reform is granted, there 
is almost always a slight recoil as to the 
main measure. People naturally wait to 
see how the partial measure works. This 
very Legislature has proved itself perfectly 
ready to amend the existing School Suffrage 
law. The bill already printed in these col- 
umns has passed the Senate also, with no 
essential alteration, except to strike out the 
clause giving women the right to vote on 
general school questions. In other words 
the Legislature has been willing to facilitate 
‘the working of the present law, and nobody 
has even proposed to repeal it. But it has 
refused to go an inch further. 

But the chief peculiarity of the debate 
on Municipal Suffrage was that it was all 
on one side. Last year there were several 
speeches against Woman Suffrage, by some 
-of the best debaters in the house; and these 
speeches were in the main courteous, as 
well as able. This year there was not one 
The question was smothered with silence. 
Even the taunting appeals to the lawyers by 
Mr. E. P. Brown of Boston, a new advocate 
of the cause, failed to produce any effect, 
Major Brown is himself a lawyer, is one of 
“the most powerful debaters in the house, 





and has also an uncommon faculty of stir- 
ring up opposition to himself, but in this 
case he failed. Not an opponent would 
open his lips. It was a daring policy for 
them to pursue, because the same men had 
tried the same policy against the Prohibi- 
tory Billand had failed. They saw it, to 
their great amazement, passed to a third 
reading over their heads, and were then 
sorry that they had not spoken against it. 
But the majority against Woman Suffrage 
was more safely to be counted upon, and 
they succeeded. 

I have trie¢, for my own satisfaction, in 
analyzing the vote to see whether we are 
losing or gaining, but it is hard to say. The 
distribution remains much as before, The 
only class among whom there has been a 
distinct loss is that of the Democrats and 
Labor Reformers, who now vote more uni- 
formly against Woman Suffrage than they 
did a few years ago. Of the 51 of this clas 
in the House, six were absent, including 
Mr. Robbins of Pittsfield, an ardent advo- 
cate of our cause. Those present and vot- 
ing for the bill were Messrs, Baker of Bev- 
erly, Cleveland of Cottage City, Gargan of 
Boston, Gill of Stoneham, Goodwin of 
Chicopee, Merritt of Springfield, Russell of 
Sunderland and Vining of Conway. All 
the rest voted the other way. The only 
members of Irish birth or parentage who 
voted for the bill were, I believe, Messrs. 
Gargan of Boston (already mentioned) and 
Donovan of Lawrence, a Republican,—both 
men who habitually vote very independent- 
ly. One of the leading men of this class 
in the House told me last year that former- 
ly they were disposed to vote for Woman 
Suffrage, but that their constituents were 
so uniformly opposed to it that they had 
given it up. 

One of the ablest opponents of the bill 
said to me afterwards, ‘‘You certainly had 
a strong and creditable list of names in the 
affirmative.” It included some of those 
who voted in the same way last year and 
may always be relied upon: Messrs. Brack- 
ett, Bail, Clapp, Stover, and I. E. Noyes of 
Boston, Baker of Beverly, Gifford of Salem, 
Davenport of Fall River, Milliken of New 
Bedford, Phillips and Merritt of Springfield, 
Swift of Yarmouth, Butler of Somerville, 
Lincoln of Barnstable, Parmenter of Am- 
herst, Coffin of Newburyport, Evans of 
Taunton, and others. It also included 
some new men who promise to be influen- 
tial, such as E. P. Brown of Boston, Almy 
of Salem, F. D. Allen of Lynn, Chamber 
lain of Cambridge. Poor of Lawrence, 
Eager of Canton, Fernald of Melrose, Mc- 
Farlin of Carver; and I migit easily extend 
the list. 1 do not find that any who voted 
for Woman Suffrage last year have this 
year opposed it; while it has made two 
good accessions from the opposing ranks in 
Judge Wells of Cambridge (Chairman of 
the committee on Probate and Chancery) 
and Mr. Gifford of Falmouth. Mr. W. B 
Brown of Marblehead, one of the most in- 
fluential members of the Huuse, voted with 
us this year, but last year was absent. 

It must be remembered that the question 
came up this year in a different form from 
last year, and this slightly affects all com- 
parison. Itis found that, on the whole, 
there is no great difference between the 
number preferring a constitutional amend- 
ment and the number who incline to Muni- 
cipal Suffrage. Some indeed like a partial 
measure better, but on tLe other hand there 
are quite as many who dislike half reforms 
and demand a complete measure, if any. 
Moreover there are always some who like 
a constitutional amendment better, because 
it has to be submitted to the people. I 
know one very able and upright man, an 
opponent of the whole measure, who voted 
for the measure last winter, on just that 
ground. He ‘‘wished to get it out of the 
way,” hesaid. Nobody votes for Municipal 
Suffrage on this ground and it is therefore 
at least as fair a test of legislative opinion 
as the other. For one I feel tolerably well 
satisfled with the vote obtained, though 
there is nothing quite so pleasant on the 
whole as complete victory. T. W. H. 
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COMMAND RESPECT. 





My friend Mrs.—Jackson, we will say,— 
dropped in upon me this morning, and 
among other things mentioned a little inci- 
dent of yesterday. She sat at an open win- 
dow in the upper story of her house, and 
was attracted trom her reading by the voice 
of achild, and looking down into her neigh- 
bor’s yard she saw a girl about fourteen 
years old seated upon a back door step, 
crying. The door was open, and she seem- 
ed to be complaining to some one who was 
moving about within. ‘Such an absurd 
subject,” complained the girl, ‘‘how can I 
write an essay upon that? What do I know 
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about Luther, or for that matter about Na- 
poleon either? And I am set to compare 
their characters! Mother, I should think 
you might help me a little.” 

“T used to know about such things, Flora,” 
replied a voice from within, ‘‘but what with 
housekeeping and one thing and another I 
have forgotten all I everknew. Luther was 
a reformer, you know.” 

‘*Well, what did he reform?” 

“It was something about the church. 
Really, Flora, I do not know anything about 
it now,” and the sigh which accompanied 
the words reached the upper window. 

“What is the use of study if you can 
make no use of it, mother?” 

“I don’t know I am sure; but it would 
be a fine idea to sit down and think about 
Luther and Napoleon while my house takes 
care of itself. Ask your teacher.” 

Here a voice called softly ‘‘Flora!” and 
when the girl looked up, Mrs. Jackson was 
beckoning with her finger. Flora sprang 
up to obey the summons, and in five min- 
utes the two were bending over an illustra- 
ted life of Napoleon. Her attention was 
called to an incident here and a sketch 
there which showed the character of the 
man who forgot everybody but himself. 
Flora looked and iistened at first from a 
desire for information, ard then from a 
real interest in the character of the mau. 

Then Mrs. Jackson told her of Luther; 
of his struggles with himself, with the 
church, with the world at large, and then 
his entire absorption in the great question 
of the day, and then she sent her home with 
a copy of the Schénberg Cotta Family un- 
der herarm. Flora began to read it in- 
stantly, and when she reluctantly closed the 
book after repeated calls from her mother, 
she rose from her seat with eager eyes and 
flushed cheeks. ‘‘Mother,” she said, ‘‘I do 
not see how you could ever forget about 
Luther.” 

**You’ll find out perhaps when you have 
three or four children to take care of,” was 
the reply. And it was this that set me 
thinking. 

Is it necessary because a woman marries 
and goes to housekeeping that from that 
moment her improvement of herself shall 
cease? What does she mean? Is she no 
longer of value? A merchant with a stock 
of goods, counts either upon increase or 
decrease in value. There is no standing 
still in this world which is always revolving 
upon its axis and around the sun. There is 
no pause in God’s world. Must we stop? 
We cannot, it must be that our lives, our 
souls move; then let it be forward rather 
than backward. The woman who syste- 
matically neglects her education after mar- 
riage is defrauding her husband and chil- 
dren. That is severe, but the truth is al- 
ways severe when it is needed in its strength. 
Do not allow your children to realize that 
they can out-do you or even compete with 
you in knowledge. Do not allow your hus- 
band to fall into the habit of ceasing to con- 
verse the moment he comes into the house 
because ‘‘you would not understand if I 
told you.” 

I know a healthy household where the 
eldest daughter rushes in with the freshness 
of the outer air and result of her morning’s 
work both in her face, and thus announces 
herself: ‘‘Mother, I've got a problem for 
you, It isa regular tough one, and I want 
to see whether you can solve it before I 
do.” And the mother, nothing loath, tries 
it, and the two bend over it equally excited 
and eager, and presently a shout proclaims 
the mother the victor. That daughter has 
a proper conception of the position of her 
mother. ‘Ask your mother how to spell 
it,” said one boy to another, on the street a 
day or two ago. ‘‘My mother!” shouted the 
other, ‘‘now isn’t that a good joke. Why, 
you should h-ar my mother read the news- 
paper. She crawls over it like a measure 
worm.” By and by this boy will sneer at 
his mother’s advice, and will stay down 
town evenings. 

When Louis XVI. was in prison, listen- 
ings to the jeerings of the soldiers, and ex- 
periencing their cruel insalting treatment 
daily, he employed his time teaching his 
poor ill-fated son Racine and Corneille. 
Could the boy ever learn to join in the 
shouts of dcrision raised against the un- 
happy Emperor, when he knew that he 
had crushed down his despairing thoughts, 
and put aside his overwhelming fears to 
study with his son? 


“But how can we take the time?” say. 


the desponding mothers. Take it from the 
sewing machine, the preserves and pickles, 
and the hours of calling. Take it before 
breakfast, and after the little feet ure still 
and the little tongues quiet at night. 

I knew a gifted woman who wrote books 
to sid in the support of nine children. 
With five boys and four girls, she had 





enough to occupy her time, one would 
think; but she said to me with a quiet 
dignity which bad not the least conscious- 
ness of sacrifice in it, ‘I rise when the 
house is quiet, and by the time the chil- 
dren come down, I have finished my daily 
task.” She wrote familiar science for chil- 
dren. Think of sitting down to a desk in 
the early morning when the birds are twit- 
tering and the sweet breath of the new 
day is coming in at the windows to write 
about strata of coal and iron! Yet it help- 
ed to send the boys to a good school, and 
kept the girls well up in their music. An 
acquaintance of mine, the mother of four 
children, stitched one hundred and forty 
four tucks into a pair of pillow-shams the 
other day. Take your choice! There is 
an old proverb which says, ‘‘To him who 
wills ways are seliom wanting.” Never 
‘finish your education;” I hate the phrase. 
Educate yourself with your children, grow 
with them year by year, and they will re- 
spect you. Is there not an eternity before 
us? Is it not one of progress? Do we not 
owe it to Him who bade us prepare for it, 
that we do so in the very best manner? 
The King’s court will demand noble guests. 
To advance spiritually we must progress 
mentally. Let us remember this to some 
profit, and then, when we hear His voice in 
the garden in the cool of the day we shall 
not be afraid to meet the King! 
Mrs. A. M. M. Parng. 
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LETTER FROM M&S. HOWE. 





Dear JouRNAL:—I have been reading 
your last issue this very day. Seeing my 
name on its first page us an occasional con- 
tributor, I cannot but ask what a contribu- 
tor can be worth who, occasional in charac- 
ter, mostly misses the occasion, and sees 
the questions of the day glide rapidly 
down the stream of time, flying out of 
sight before one can say, ‘‘Let me too have 
my word about this.” All studious, with- 
drawn life has this disadvantage. It en- 
genders slowness of thought and expression. 
In the mélée, one’s blood is quickened. 
Words and weapons (spiritual ones) fly. 
One seizes the instant at which a thing can 
be said, the only one, perhaps. Alone, in 
one’s room, one rarely gets a ‘‘dead shot”’ 
at what is passing inthe outer world. It 
passes so swiftly that, while one runs to 
look out of the window, behold, it is gone. 
I fear that it is now not far from a year 
since this ‘‘occasional contributor’ has made 
any direct contribution to your columns. 
And what a year has this been! It has seen 
wide and horrible devastation made by un- 
necessary war. It has seen a Czar assassi- 
nated in the streets of his capital, with 
frightful hints of the rottenness of the 
ground on which, not his empire alone, but 
the very life of his family rests. Much 
good too the year has brought with it, in- 
dications of the steadfast though slow 
growth of wise thoughts and good intentions 
among those who cultivate such things. 
We have had to deplore the deaths of emi- 
nent men and women. On the other hand, 
we have had reason to rejoice in the glory 
and instruction of the records which these 
events, mournful in themselves, have 
brought freshly before the public mind, 
commending to our brave following those 
whom our gratitude cannot now overtake. 
What a revival of zeal and of courage 
should come to us when the lives of Lu- 
cretia Mott and Lydia Maria Child are laid 
before us sealed with the completeness of 
death! The great master, Carlyle, whose 
breath has but just now gone from him. 
With what fiery insistance does he warn us 
not to be dazzled by the shows of life, even 
the most brilliant and delusive. With what 
a noble pride, in his ‘“Reminiscences,” does 
he point back to his peasant ancestry, and 
thank God for his plain and pure descent! 
For these illustrious ‘‘servants, departed 
this life,” we should especially give thanks, 
and live ourselves the better, not only for 
the life, but also for the death of each of 
them. Of things nearer at hand the ‘‘oc- 
casional contributor” might also have a 
word to say. Sheis glad to thank the 
Daily Advertiser for its defence of the 
school teachers against the threatened re- 
duction of their modest salaries. Surely, 
each one of the women so threatened should 
become not only a Suffragist, but an apostle 
of Woman Suffrage. She would be very 
glad to thank the Massachusetts Legislature 
for securing political freedom to the wo- 
men of the State, if the Legislature had 
given her occasion todo so, The Governor 
of Massachusetts she does heartily thank 
for his good words on the subject. And 
with these words, the ‘‘rarely met with” in 
these columns vanishes, for the time, hop- 
ing to appear oftener and better in the 
future. 3. W. H. 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Ama W. E. Fuevoraps, the first 
lady gracuate of the dental department of 
Michigan University, is practising her pro- 
fession in Hamburg, Germany, with great 
success. 


Dr. Atice B. Srocknam, of Chicago, 
formerly of Lafayette, Ind., is trying to 
teach women how to prevent disease and 
suffering. She meets with remarkable in- 
terest and support. Her lectures are wel- 
comed and well attended by the women of 
the West. 


Miss Saran Louise By es, descendant 
of Dr. Mather Byles, has lately presented 
to the Massachusetts Historical Society the 
family Bible of Rev. Increase Mather—a 
copy of the Geneva Bible printed in 1599— 
and containing the record, in the hands of 
Increase Mather, of his marriage and the 
births and baptisms of Lis children. 


Miss TowNsEnpD is delivering in Portland, 
Me., a course of lectures. The first, on the 
Greek drama, she has given twice to de- 
lighted audiences. It is a graphic, pictur- 
esque description of the immense theatre 
at Athens, the people, scenes and plays as 
they were in the fourth century B. C. The 
subsequent lecture of the course will be 
upon the queens of Egypt. 





Miss Exiza G. Loneretiow, of Machi- 
as, Me., who had devoted much time to col- 
lecting an historical or family record of the 
Longfeliows, dating back more than two 
hundred years, has an invitation, with lib- 
eral compensation, to visit Cambridge, 
Mass., to assist, by the written record she 
has, as well as by oral relation, in making 
up the record of the family, now number- 
ing many hundreds of persons. 


Miss Sarau I. Barnarp, of Deerfield, 
was the first lady ever elected school com- 
mittee in this State. She was sister of Miss 
Assy BARNARD and Mrs. Jenxs, both of 
whom are Deerfield-street residents. Miss 
Barnard had a number of years’ experience 
in teaching upon the island of Cuba, and 
was an able and energetic woman. She 
died in South Carolina, in 1864, where she 
was making herself useful in instructing 
the freedmen. 


Miss C. L. Ransom, of Washington, D. 
C., is one of the nearest friends of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Garfield. She introduced 
the ladies of the Hayes Testimonial Com- 
mission at the White House, and is in most 
thorough sympathy with their aims and 
hopes. Miss Ransom is the artist whose 
portrait of Gen. George Thomas is so wide- 
ly known. She is also founder of the 
“Classical Society” of Washington, of 
which Gen. Shellabarger is president. 


Miss Susan E. Dicxryson, sister of ANNA, 
announces a series of twelve parlor lectures 
on English literature, in April next, in Phil- 
adelphia, including Chaucer, Spencer, Ben 
Jonson, Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, Dry- 
den, Burns, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and 
modern prose. Three discourses, intended 
evidently chiefly for ladies, excited rare in- 
terest when they were given in Wilkesbarre 
last season, and as Miss Dickinson is a grace- 
ful and thorough student, a fine writer as 
well as orator, her appearance in her native 
city will be warmly welcomed by her nu- 
merous friends.— Progress. 


Mrs. E. 8. Harnzs, who has kept a book 
and stationery store in Moberly, Mo., for 
ten years, has taken the Woman's JOURNAL 
ever since its first issue. She has madea 
living for herself and children in this fron- 
tier town of Missouri. Her son has re- 
cently come of age, and she has taken him 
into the business. The firm now stands as 
Mrs. E. S. Haines & Son. They havea 
large stock of goods and do a fine business, 
having grown with this growingtown. She 
is true to women and is ready to givea 
helping hand to others struggling to main- 
tain a living for themselves. 


Miss Frances H. TURNER is giving a 
series of literary lectures of unusual merit 
before the East Boston Home Club. Three 
lectures of the course have already been 
delivered, on Chaucer, Spencer, and Milton. 
One more, on Dryden, is tocome. These 
lectures are very highly spoken of by all 
who are so fortunate astohear them. They 
give, with the lives of the poets and criti- 
cisms and descriptions of their works, a 
concise but exceedingly interesting history 
of the times in which they lived. Miss 
Turner is a lady of much culture, a ready 
and forcible writer and speaker. She has 
a quiet and refined manner of delivery, and 
a very pleasant voice, which is particularly 
noticeable in her reading of the excellent 
selections she makes from some of the po- 
ems. The Home Club think her a lecturer 
who should be more widely known. 
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POETRY. 
= > = = 
| THY WELL BE DONE. ¥.? 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 








‘We see not, know not; all our way 
Is night,--with Thee alone is day; 
' From ont the torrent’s troubled drift, 
Above the storm our prayers we lift, 
Thy will be done! 


The flesh may fail, the heart may faint, 
But who are we to make complaint, 
‘ Or dare to plead, in times like these, 
The weakness of our love of ease? 
Thy will be done! 


We take with solemn thankfulness 

Our burden up, nor ask it less, 

And count it joy that even we 

May suffer, serve, or wait for Thee, 
Whose will be done! 


¥f, for the age to come, this hour 
Of trial have vicarious power, 
And, blest by Thee, our present pain 
Be Liberty’s eternal gain, 
Thy will be done! 


Strike, Thou the Master, we Thy keys, 

The anthem of the destinies! 

The minor of Thy loftier strain, 

Onur hearts shall breathe the old refrain, 
Thy will be done! 


= 
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THE LOOM OF LIFE. 
All day, all night, I can hear the jar 
Of the loom of life, and near and far 
It thrills with its deep and muffied sound, 
As the tireless wheels go round and round. 


Busily, ceaselessly, goes the loom 

In the light of day and the midnight’s gloom; 
The wheels are turning early and late, 

And the woof is wound in the warp of fate. 


Click, clack! there’s a thread of love woven in; 
Click, clack! and another of wrong and sin; 
What a checkere:i thing will this life be 

When we see it unrolled in eternity. 


‘Time, with a face like mystery, 

And hands as busy as hands can be, 

Sits at the loom with its warp outspread, 
To catch in its meshes each glancing thread. 


‘When shall this wonderful web be done? 

In a thousand years, perhaps, or one, 

Or to-morrow, Who knoweth? Not you norI, 
Bat the wheels turn on, and the shuttles fly. 


Ah, sad-eyed weaver, the years are slow, 

Bat each one is nearer the end, I know; 

And some day the last thread shall be woven in,— 
God grant it be love instead of sin. 


- Are we spinners of woof for this life-web, say? 
Do we furnish the weaver a thread each day? 
It were better, then, O my friend, to spin 
A beantifal thread, than a thread of sin. 
~— Selected. 








“THE LITTLE WHITE-HAIRED MOTHER.” 


BY H, H. 


With sudden praise a mighty voice 
Sweeps all the Continent; 

Helpless before the people’s choice, 
The statesmen’s wills have bent; 

It honors first, before all other, 

A patient little “white-haired mother.” 


The day has come; the hour draws near; 
Looks on the listening land; 

Whom brings this Ruler, peer with peer, 
Who stays him, hand in hand? 

Honored by him, above all other, 

He brings his “‘little white-haired mother.” 


The glittering embassies of kings 
Are standing in their state; 
Their tributes rank as lesser things; 
They and their kingdoms wait, 
While, reverently, before all other, 
The Raler greets his ‘‘white-haired mother.” 


Ah, States may grow, and men may gain, 
And power and riches swift increase; 
The brunt of every country’s strain, 
Its fight for purity and peace, 
Comes through its husbands, daughters, brothers, 
At last on patient ‘‘white-haired mothers.” 
—New York Tribune. 











THE NEW GIRL. 

**Now, Charlie, you’ll be sure to remem- 
ber?” 

“To remember what?” said Mr. Meredith, 
with a hopeless expression of insanity on 
his countenance. Kate Meredith dropped 
both hands despairingly at her sides. 

“Charles!” she . exclaimed, ‘‘you don’t 
mean that you have forgotten already?” 

‘My dear,” said Mr. Meredith, fumbling 
in the depth of his overcoat pocket for a 
missing glove, ‘‘I may not have forgotten, 
but I don’t exactly remember.” 

“The oysters!” suggested his wife. 

“Oh, yes, the oysters,” said Meredith. 

“‘And the two ounces of double zephyr 
scarlet wool.” 

‘‘Exactly.” 

“And the depot hack to be waiting at 
two o’clock for your cousin from Philadel- 
phia. ” 

Mr. Meredith slapped one hand on the 
table. ‘‘She is coming to-day; I declare to 
goodness!” he ejaculated. 

“And adozen Havana oranges for des- 
sert, and two pounds of white grapes and 
some of those delicious little Naples biscuit 
and macaroons—oh, and let them send up 
a girl from St. Clair’s.” 

“A—which?” 

“‘A girl, you goose. For general house- 
work. Phebe went home this morning 
with a face-ache, and I can’t be left alone 
with company coming and all. Mind she’s 
a i cook anc understands waiting at the 
table.” 

And Mr. Meredith rushed off to catch 
the 9.80 express, with kaleidoscopic con- 
fusion of grapes, zephyr wool, depot hacks, 
_ oysters and serving maids careering through 
~ his brain, which boded ill for Mrs, Mere- 
dith’s domestie plans: 

While that lady, clasping both hands 





over her head in a sort of tragic despair, 
rushed down into the kitchen, where a 
very good-looking young man of two or 
three and twenty was on his knees, in front 
of the range trying to coax a most unwill- 
ing fire to burn. 

**Well?” said he. 

“Tom,” cried she, hysterically, ‘‘can you 
make a lobster salad?” | 

“Like a book,” said Tom. 

“And coffee?” 

‘I learned in Paris.” 

“Good. And I can maxe buttermilk bis- 
cuit—and between us, we can get up a de- 
cent lunch for a young lady from Philadel- 
phia. _ As for dinner—” 

‘*Well?” again remarked the young man 
with the soot-bespangled nose. 

‘Providence must provide.” sighed the 
matron. 

“‘There’s an old chintz colored rooster in 
the barnyard. If I could catch him I’d 
have a chicken stew.” 

“Tom, did you ever make a chicken 
stew?” 

“No.” 

“Then you do not know what you are 
talking about,” said the lady, with some 
asperity. 

“Yes Idotoo. Onions, potatoes, celery, 
pearl barley, with a pinch of salt—” 

‘‘Nonsense!” interposed Mrs. Meredith. 
“Go pick that lobster out of its shell, and 
leave off romancing. You are a deal bet- 
ter at poetry and newspaper sketches than 
you are in the kitchen; though, to be sure,” 
with a twinge of conscience, ‘‘goodness 
knows what I should do without you just 
at this particular emergency, you dear old 
darling.” 

The lobster was only half picked out of 
its shell, the buttermilk biscuit was still un- 
mixed, and Mrs. Meredith, with a pocket 
handkerchief ticd around her pretty brown 
hair, was dusting the little drawing room, 
when there came a ring at the door bell. 
She put the perturbed head out of the win- 
dow in a most unceremonious manner. 

‘*Who is there?” she demanded in a high 
contralto. 

‘‘Does Mrs. Meredith live here?” retorted 
& woman’s voice. And at the same icstant 
the young matron caught sight of a neat 
blacx leather bag, a black alpaca dress and 
a shawl of the plainest Highland plaid. 

“It’s the new girl, thank Providence!” 
said Mrs. Meredith, as she ran down the 
stairs, thanking honest Charlie in her heart 
for his unexpected promptitude. 

“Come in,” said she, opening the door 
wide. ‘‘I amso glad that you are punctual, 
my goodgirl. From the Clair’s intelligence 
bureau, I suppose. No, don’t take off 
your things up here; the servant’s room is 
down stairs; you may as well come directly 
down to the kitchen.” 

She led the way down, followed by the 
new girl, whose countenance bore a rather 
bewildered expression. 

‘*What is your name?” she asked patron- 
izingly. 

‘My name? Oh, it’s Martha,” replied 
the stranger, in confusion. 

‘‘Martha?” critically repeated Mrs. Mere- 
dith. ‘‘What an uglyname! I think I shall 
call you Pattie. Have you good referen- 
ces?” 

“*I—I believe so.” 

“T think,” said Mrs. Meredith, surveying 
her from tip to toe, ‘‘you are a little over 
dressed for your situation, Pattie; but of 
course you have plainer clothes in your 
trunk, when it comes?” 

The stranger lifted a pair of grave blue 
eyes to the tall form, girdled around with a 
towel, who was vigorously wrestling with 
the claws of a stupendous lobster at the ta- 
ble beyond. 

*‘Do you keep a mancook?” asked the girl. 

Mrs. Meredith drew herself up. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly not. This is my brother, Mr. Sel- 
wyn, who is kindly assisting me to make a 
salad.” 

“But he is not doing it right. He will 
never get the meat out of the shell in that 
way. Let me show you, Mr. Selwyn.” 

And with deft fingers she loosened the 
white fibre from the shell in a manner that 
made Mr. Selwyn cry ‘‘Bravo!” 

‘‘And now, Pattie, I will show you where 
the things are, and leave you to get up as 
nice a lunch as you can for at 2.30 o’clock 
we are expecting my husband’s cousin from 
Philadelphia. I wanteverything in perfect 
order.” 

‘Twill finish that salad,” said Tom, who 
had secretly been observing the pretty face 
and trim figure of the new domestic, ‘‘now 
that I have commenced it. But you need 
not look perturbed, Pattie, if that is your 
name. I will be careful not to get in your 
way. And you ask my sister if1am nota 
handy sort of a fellow around the kitchen.” 

Kate shook her head surreptitiously at 
Tom bchind the screen, but he resolutely 
affected not to perceive the warning gesture. 

Half an hour afterward he came up to the 
dining room, where Mrs. Meredith was ar- 
ranging her best lilac and gold china. 

‘Kate, she is a jewel. A gem of the first 
water! Depend upon it, she has not always 
worked in a kitchen. 1 quoted Shakespeare, 
apropos of something or other, I do not re- 
member what, and she recognized the grand 
old words at once—her eyes brightened, and 
you should have seen the color come into 
her cheeks.” 





“Quoting Shakespeare to a common 
kitchen girl!” cried Mrs. Meredith, in 
amazement. 

“But I tell you she is not a common 
kitchen girl.” 

“I don’t believe in high life below stairs,”’ 
said his sister disdainfully. 

The lunch came up at 2.30 in perfect 
order, but no cousin from Philadelphia ar- 
rived, no hack rolled up to the door. 

‘How provoking,” said Kate, ‘‘Miss Mer- 
edith must have missed some connecting 
train. Charlie will be so vexed. But, 
however, I do not so much mind company 
coming in at any time, now that I have got 
an excellent girl”. 

The dinner of delicately roasted quail and 
rabbit fricassee, with a dessert of custard 
and jelly, was duly served at precisely 
seven o’clock, at which hour Mr. Meredith 
bounced in, hot and flushed with the haste 
he had made. 

**Where is she?” 

‘*Where is who?” cried Kate. 

‘‘My cousin from Philadelphia.” 

“Oh! She bas not come.” 

*‘Not come?” 

“No.” 

Mr. Meredith drew a sigh of mingled re- 
gret and relief. 

“Then, after all, it is not so very un- 
lucky,” said he. 

‘*What is notso very unlucky? My dear 
Charles, you are expressing yourself alto- 
gether in riddles.” 

‘That I forgot all about the oysters and 
the zephyr wool, and the servant girl.” 

Forgot?” 

‘*Yes—forgot! Isn’t that piain English?” 

“But you did not forget,’ remonstrated 
Mrs. Meredith. ‘‘You sent her. She is 
here now in the kitchen.” 

Mr. Meredith started. ‘I have sent no 
one. Never thought of the girl from that 
moment to this, I give you my word and 
honor.” 

**Then who did send her?” ejaculated his 
wife slowly. 

‘*Ring the bell. Let us bave her up here. 
Who knows but she is one of those confi- 
dence women, with an eye to the forks and 
spoons?” 

As he spoke he jerked the bell cord with 
some energy. In a minute or so the new 
girl came up courtesying. 

Mr. Meredith uttered an exclamation of 
alnazement. 

‘‘Why, it is Martha Meredith!” shouted 
he. ‘‘It is my cousin from Philadelphia.” 

And he clasped her in his arms with a 
shower of kisses which made honest Tom’s 
hair stant on an end. 

“TI wish she was my cousin from Phila- 
delphia,”” he uttered in a stage whisper, 
aside." 

Kate turned as scarlet as a pepper pod. 

“Oh, good gracious!” she cried, clasping 
her little hands nervously, ‘‘and I took her 
for a cook.” 

‘And I am a cook when occasion re- 
quires, cousin Kate,” said pretty Martha 
Meredith, making her peace with a kiss. 
‘‘Don’t be vexed at me for humoring the 
joke; indeed I could not help it. AndI 
will show you how to make meringues, 
glacés, and the Neapolitan to morrow.” 

And they all sat happily down together 
to the roast quails and fricasseed rabbits. 
And Kate and Martha went to the Inter- 
national bure.u on the morrow, established 
a Milesian damsel in the roundings, and 
Tom, leaning over his sister’s shoulder, 
whispered: 

‘Didn't I tell you she was a gem of the 
first water?” 
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LETTER FROM FLORIDA. 


EpitorR JoURNAL;—We left Richmond 
and went on to Atlanta. Rather a round- 
about way of coming to this place, but we 
were desirous of seeing ‘‘The Gate City,” as 
they call Atlanta, and if we had found it 
warm enough it is quite probable we should 
have remained a few days. As she inhos- 
pitably greeted us with a snow squall our 
stay was short. No sign of spring there 
except a little green grass. We judged that 
the frost was out of the ground as we saw 
patches of newly-ploughed ground at inter. 
vals all the way between Richmond and At- 
lanta. Soon after leaving the latter place 
we saw daffodils, peach trees and rose 
bushes in blossom—the 5th of March. 

Virginia,the Carolinas and Georgia present 
an agreeable diversification of surface; but 
Florida, as far as we have seen, is the 
dullest, flattest country imaginable. We 
travelled mile after mile, seeing nothing but 
forests of tall pines bearing no leaves nor 
branches except close to the top, rank dry 
grass and palmettoes. The latter, though 
growing only about as high as a man’s bead, 
have very large roots which make the clear- 
ing of land a very difficult job. Still it 
goes on. 

We stayed one night in Jacksonville. It 
seems to be composed of hotels, stores and 
doctor’s offices. We saw there a few orange 
trees with the fruit on them. In shape the 
trees that 1 saw were much like cherry. 
They are nearly all in a new leaf—the se- 
vere cold of last winter having caused them 
to shed their leaves for the first time in 
many years. 

From Jacksonville we came to Waldo, 
which is the nearest railroad station to San- 





ta Fé Lake, on the shores of which we are 
staying. It is about nine miles long and 
three or four wide. A canal has been cut 
through from Waldo and a steamboat will 
commence running sometime this spring. 
If the country continues to grow in the 
same way it has begun to, the society will 
be very promiscuous in its nature. The 
family with which we are boarding are 
Germans; the right hand neighbor is from 
Mississippi, the nearest left from Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and the next from North Carolina. 
At church yesterday I was introduced to a 
lady from New Jersey and one from Phila- 
delphia. In the afternoon we received a 
cali from a gentleman and wife living about 
two miles from here on Lake Alto. His 
name is Williams, He is either a nephew 
or brother of the Williams of Williams & 
Everett, art gallery, Boston. He left Bos- 
ton when fifteen years old, went west as the 
country expanded till he reached Minneso- 
ta, from which State he came to this section 
four or fiveyearsago. His wife is a native 
of Ottawa, Canada. I give these instances 
to show how very cosmopolitan is the social 
atmosphere. 

For the first few years life is hard here, 
though there seems to be a difference of 
opinion as to just how hard. All are look- 
ing forward to the time when their orange 
trees will begin to bear, which they do when 
eight years old. An ordinary tree in an or- 
dinary year is worth twenty dollars—that is, 
it will produce that worth of fruit. An ex- 
ceptional tree in an exceptionally good year 
may run as high assixty dollars, so you can 
readily see that those who have twenty-five 
or thirty hundred trees expect a rich har- 
vest. Some do not try to raise anything 
else while waiting for their orange trees to 
grow; declaring that the soil will produce 
nothing. Others experiment, and I have 
seen some gardens containing very fair 
growing peas, beans and potatoes. Mrs. 
Williams showed us some good cabbages 
and onions which they have raised this win- 
terand spring. One man tells us they are 
picking strawberrie: for their table now, and 
can do so for eight months in the year by 
building an arbor and covering the top 
with slats a little distance apart, so that the 
vines will be partially shaded in the middle 
of the day. They will bear for six months 
without shading. Land sells from ten to 
fifty dollars an acre, according to location 
and progress made in clearing. Lake fronts 
command the best price. The orange trees 
are set twenty-five feet apart. 

The negroes here are ignorant, helpless 
and shiftless. Ithink they value a quarter 
given them more than five dollars earned. 
Geographically they are totally in the dark. 
They have an idea that ‘‘De Norf” is a big- 
ger country than Massachusetts or Philadel- 
phia because more people come from there; 
but they are all countries to them. They 
know enough to vote however—the way the 
man who does them the most favors tells 
them too. ‘‘All the negroes within five 
miles of Santa Fé Lake concentrated have 
not as much intelligence as one ordinary 
white woman’”’ said my husband the other 
day, ‘‘but they cast a good many votes.” 

‘*Yes” I said, ‘‘and if time shouid last till 
women vote and a little longer, how asham- 
ed will be the children of those fathers who 
kept women political slaves so long.” Yet 
I saw a white woman yesterday who suffers 
dreadfully from dyspepsia and heard her 
say “anything like Woman’s Rights was so 
—so—made her feel unpleasant.”” Talking 
of dress she said, ‘‘Nothing would induce 
me to wear clothes not in fashion.” ‘Not 
even your health?” I asked. ‘‘No” she 
said, ‘‘I would rather be an invalid all my 
days.” Women are not all like her, how- 
ever, Yours truly, 

C. R. Wurreneap. 
**e 


SWEEP THE CORNERS. 





‘Did you sweep the corners?” 

‘Now, mother, what is the use of being 
so particular? The parlor looks just as 
nice as it can look. Who’s going to move 
etagéres and table and poke behind the 
piano to see if there’s a few grains of dust 
there?” 

‘‘Have you never swept the corners since 
you volunteered to take entire charge of the 
parlor, Amy? You know I have been shut 
up in my room and have trusted entirely to 

ou.” 

, ‘‘Not exactly. Mrs. Strongmore, who lec- 
tures so delightfully, you know, says wo- 
men waste so much time in puttering. She 
says it’s a great thing to learn just how 
much housework and sewing is necessary 
to enable one to get along, and then we 
shall save the rest of the time for higher 
pursuits, and that is so much gain.” 

‘Perhaps, if it really saves time; let us 
see how it is in thiscase. Move that stand, 
dear, and put your broom in that corner.” 

‘‘Why, mother, there are myriads of 
black fuzzy little things crawling away, 
and—why it’s too bad, they have eaten all 
the pattern off of that corner of our pretty 
carpet.” 

“That is what I feared. It is the Buffalo 
moth, or carpet-bug, and having once made 
a lodgment, they will run along every seam 
of the carpet; nothing can saveit but taking 
it all up and having it thoroughly cleansed. 
It is too bad, but it never would have hap- 
pened if you had swept that corner faith- 


fully. Which way do you think would 
have saved the most time?” 

“Mother, I was so disgraced to-day. I 
wore my new cambric to the Sunday school 
picnic, and when I was swinging one of the 
children, the whole sleeve ripped right down 
and left my arm bare. It was especially 
mortifying, because I had just been telling 
the girls how I had made it all myself on 
my new machine.” 

“Softly, my daughter; did you take a 
needle and fasten all the threads as I sug- 
gested?” 

‘“‘Why, no; that would have taken so 
much time, and I wanted to make the 
whole dress in two days, which I did,” 

“Did you save much time by that pro- 
ceeding?” 

“‘No, mother, of course not; I see what 
you mean. It’s another case of not sweep- 
ing the corners, I suppose?” 

“My dear child, 1 wish I could impress 
upon you now the importance of doing 
things thoroughly, and not slighting the 
parts of work that do not show et first 
sight; duty and policy are alike concerned 
in faithfulness to the corvers. My gar- 
dener made me a flower-bed on the lawn 
once, but I had hardly got it filled with 
beautiful flowers when the quick-grass 
came up so thickly between them that it 
took more time than I had to spare to pull 
it out, and when I at last had recourse to 
him, he acknowledged that he had only 
turned the sod over, not taking the time to 
pick itout. Last spring there was a terrible 
accident in New York; part of a great 
building filled with people gave way, de- 
stroying much valuable life and property. 
Why? Because somebody had not been 
careful of the corners, the unseen parts of 
the building, where the strain came; and 
this want of faithfulness rendered the whole 
thing uosafe. Only two months before 
that, occurred the destruction of the Tay 
bridge in Scotland, which thrilled the pub- 
lic with indignation; a whole train of cars, 
with their crowd of living freight, precipi- 
tated at once into the raging flood ond dis- 
appeared, because of the unfaithfulness of 
contractors, workmen, every one concerned, 
in those parts of the work whose unsound- 
ness could not be detected except by actual 
experiment and failure. And when we 
come to things not tangible, the principle is 
just the same carelessness about the corners; 
the out-of-the-way trivialities of school-boy 
lessons have sometimes cost a man his 
standing and success in life. Have you for- 
gotten a certain ‘girl graduate’ wLose per- 
centage was woefully lowered by the ab- 
sence of capitals and commas in an exami- 
nation in metaphysics? There are young 
men and young women to-day who are de- 
liberately laying the foundation of future 
wretchedness and failure by neglect of the 
little corners of habits of strict honesty, 
perfect truthfulness, making the most of 
the minutes, etc., etc. Think, my child, of 
the eye that never slumbers looking down 
into the corners of our rooms, our work, 
our pursuits, our habits, our lives; remem- 
ber that He has commanded us to be faith- 
ful in the few things committed to our care. 
That He may find no accumulated dust any- 
where, sweep thecorners.’’—M. EF. Winslow, 
in Observer. 
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RHODE ISLAND SENATE ON SCHOOL 
SUFFRAGE. 


The following article came before the 
Rhode Island Senate: 

Women shall have the privilege of voting 
for members of schoo] committees and trus- 
tees of school districts, subject to the same 
qualifications, regulations and limitations as 
men. 

The Providence Journal reports the dis- 
cussion on it as follows: 

Senator Mowry, in supporting the amend- 
ment, said that while he was in favor of 
Woman Suffrage, he was not what is tech- 
nically called a ‘‘woman’s rights man.” He, 
however, believed in doing justice to all 
persons. He could not tell what the result 
would be of a general vote on the subject, 
and he did not care. That was a matter 
nobody could foresee. The women merely 
ask them as Senators for the privilege of 
having this question go before the people, 
and they should not in an arbitrary and dic- 
tatorial manner deny this request. Their 
power, as legislators, was not given them 
to trifle with, and they should not turn 
away with contempt, any class of petition- 
ers. They ought to come down a little 
from such a lofty plane of prerogative, and 
perceive that the great mass of the voters are 
able to comprehend and act intelligently on 
such a question. The change proposed is 
not a frivolous one, but is supported by a 
large body of the most intelligent and 
worthy citizens of the State. They were 
not called upon to pass on the justice of the 
question but on the proprietv of allowing 
such a matter to go before the people. He 
then closed by moving the passage of the 
resolution. 

Senator Bourn opposed the resolution. 
He would admit that the resolution was 
better than the one that was defeated last 
week, but still there were very serious ob- 
jections to it. The proposed amendment 
requires that women shall have the privi- 
lege of voting for members of school com- 





mittees, etc. It did not define what women 
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should be entitled to the privilege, and left 
the thing in a loose and ill-considered state. 
He did not believe the people were in fa- 
yor of such a change, or that any benefit 
would result from passing such a measure. 

Senator Mowry, of Providence, replied 
that the words ‘‘subject to the same qualifi- 
regulations and limitations as 
men,” placed the women in precisely the 
game category as men, as to age and other 
requirements, Whatever action they might 
take as Senators did not preclude them from 
the privilege of voting as they saw fit at 
the polls. Four thousand people had peti- 
tioned for an opportunity to vote on the 
question, and their wants should be re- 
apected. 

Senator Miles, of East Providence, asked 
if the women would qualify should the 
proposed amendment become a law. 

Senator Mowry replied that he attended 
a social gathering the other evening, where 
there were several ladies, and the question 
was then discussed, and none of them 
appeared to be in favor of the project. : But 
that, in his opinion, should not decide the 
matter. It was not expected that all wo- 
men at the present time desired the right of 
Suffrage on school questions; but there 
were many who did, and their wishes 
should be respected. 

Senator Cross, of Wester!y, did not think 
it either right or expedient to extend the 
Suffrage to people who, as a mass, did not 
want it. 

The debate was sustained by Senators 
Mowry, Miles, Smith, Lyman and others. 

Senator Tillinghast renewed the line of 
argument he advanced the other day, that 
it was inconsistent to grant the women such 
meagre rights as they would receive, should 
the proposed amendment go into effect. If 
women ought to have the right of Suffrage 
in part, they ought to have it entire. He 
did not think it any more discourteous to 
refuse the petitions for Woman Suffrage 
than the many other petitions that came 
before the General Assembly, and received 
leave to withdraw. 

Senator Razee said he had always been in 
favor of freedom, and believed it was al- 
ways the best policy to pursue. He was 
rather afraid that the Senator from Paw- 
tucket was deficient in the milk of human 
kindness. It isa bad thing when policy 
and not principle is the rule of life, and he 
thought the lines of the poet, 

Honor and shame from no condition rise; 

Act well your part—there all the honor lies, 
offered the best rule of conduct for them to 
follow. 

Senator Mowry, of Smithfield, suppcrted 
the resolution, and then the ayes and nays 
were called with the following result: 

Ayes—Senators Crandall, Greene, Ly- 
man, A. Mowry, E. C. Mowry, J. W. 
Mowry, Razee, Seabury, Smitb, Treat, 
Watson, E. F. Wilbur—12. 

Nays—Senators Bartlett, Bourn, Chase, 
8. H. Cross, W. D. Cross, De Blois, Dyer, 
Handy, Hawkins, Johnson, Kenyon, Mag- 
lone, Manchester, Miles, Read, J. W. Sweet, 
Tillinghast, Vaughn, G. A. Wilbur—19. 

Absent — Lieutenant-Governor Fay and 
Senators Babcock, Littlefield, A. B. Sweet 
4. 

Excused—Senator Moies, of Lincoln. 

Senator Treat said that he was opposed 
to Woman Suffrage, but voted in the aflirm- 
ative, because he believed in having the 
aubject go before the people. 

By the above vote the question of Wo- 
man Suffrage is killed for the present ses- 
sion. 





oe 


LETTER FROM KANSAS. 


Eprror JourNAL:—As far as I can learn, 
the exodus people have endured the cold as 
well as those of their race who have lived 
here for a number of years. An old Dinah, 
who claims to have passed four-score years, 
but is yet able to wash for a living, said, 
«“‘When my fire gets low, I go among my 
neighbors and where they have the best fire, 
there I stay.” 

The cry of distress is still heard and 
echoed by the eastern papers. As a matter 
of information I will quote from an edito 
rial in the Lawrence Journal of Jan. 23: 


That there has been a great amount of 
deception perpetrated upon the eastern 
press and people, relative to the character 
of the distress prevalent in some of our 
border counties, is apparent. All efforts to 
procure facts of an official character or fig- 
ures supported by any responsible individ- 
ual in relation to such distress have been 
unavailing. There is now in every county 
in the State a number of cases of distress, 
There always have been such cases and there 
always will be, and the same can be said of 
every county in every State. It is necessa- 
rily a part of the experience of our frontier 
settlements, and particularly those situated 
at some distance from the railroad, that they 
should bear the heaviest proportion of the 
hardships that fall to the lot of the pioneer. 
But that there is this year any such wide- 
spread suffering as to call for the appeals 
made in behalf of Kansas, or the warnings 
given to intending immigrants to her prai- 
ries, it is a solemn duty to deny. The dis- 
tress within her borders can all be relieved 
by the wealthy and the well-to-do within 
her borders. Kansas can appreciate the 
charity that has helped her when she needed 
help, but she does not want to be held up 
to the eyes of the world as a pauper with 
her hand constantly extended for relief. 


I visited Topeka last week and called to 
see the assembled wisdom of the State. 





The Representatives now occupy their hall 
(though yet unfinished) in the new wing of 
the capitol. The various occupations and 
positions of the honorable Representatives 
reminded me of a country school with the 
master engaged with a visitor at the outer 
door. I trust there may be a change for 
the better when women can appear as legis- 
lators. I was glad to learn that there is at 
least one man in the House who is not 
afraid or ashamed to introduce a resolution 
proposing a Woman Suffrage amendment 
to the State constitution. The opposition 
is ridiculous. The temperance question is 
the principal topic of conversation. As yet 
prohibition does not prohibit to any great 
extent, 

Topeka is the recipient of $25,000 from 
the two railroad lines (the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé, and the Kansas division of 
the Union Pacitic) to erect a free library 
building on Capitol square. Such a gift 
will benefit any of our towns. Mrs. J. M. 
Kellogg, the first lady tawyer of Kansas, is 
now admitted to practice in tbe State su- 
preme court. M, 

TE. oe OR Reece ned 


MES, JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


The wife of the twentieth President of 
the United States is a daughter of a Mary- 
land farmer, Zebulon Rudolph, whose 
uncle, tradition says, fought in the Revolu- 
tion, and, going to France, espoused the 
cause 0. Napoleon and became Marshal of 
France, the gallant and unfortunate Ney. 
She was a fellow student with young Gar- 
field at Hiram College, became engaged to 
him, and when he went to Williams College 
to extend his studies, taught in the public 
schools of Cleveland. She was married to 
him in 1858, when he became the head of 
Hiram College, and began life with him in 
a cottage which he purchased, fronting the 
college grounds, She isa woman of unu- 
sual learning, and bas herself nearly fitted 
her two sons for college, carrying them 
through their Latin and other studies in 
which women are rarely conversant. She 
is fond of reading, and in substantial litera- 
ture and a knowledge of the affairs of the 
day she is better versed than the wife of 
any President we have had since Mrs. Polk. 
She is a lady somewhat under the medium 
size, well made and well proportioned, be- 
longing on the whole to the order of little 
women. She hasa face well composed of 
expressive and harmonious features, with a 
fair and bright complexion, black hair and 
eyes. Her manner is a little shy, yet pi- 
quant, and she hasa marked and cheerful 
laugh, a sense of the humorous and of her 
own dignity, and a cheerful, happy nature. 
She is fond of housekeeping, affectionate, 
yet decided in her rules of household gov- 
ernment, and withal a well-balanced, sensi- 
bie and interesting woman. She enters the 
White House with the good wishes of the 
whole country, and there is no reason to 
doubt that she will make the Executive 
Mansion a home as we!l as a paiace, and in- 
culcate in it the private as well as the public 
virtues which should adorn it.—Boston 
Journal. 
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WOMEN AT SCHOOL KLECTIUNS. 


Public opinion in New England and the 
Middle States is rapidly drifting into the 
belief that the active participation of wo- 
men in some of our public affairs will not 
only be gratifying to them, but beneficial 
to the community. The time has passed 
when intelligent citizens are frightened at 
the idea of women’s meddling with public 
questions. Their advice and assistance is 
sought in the home circle and in the promo- 
tion of religious, charitable, and education- 
al work, and society is the better for their 
efforts and their influence. We shall have 
better schools, for the assistance of women 
in their active management, and our poli- 
tics wi!l be cleaner, and our politicians 
more respectable and self-respecting, when 
women take an active part in all public 
affairs, as we have no doubt they will do in 
a few y.ars.—Providence Press. 











**3 don’t want that Stuff,” 


Is what a lady of Boston said to her hus- 
band when he brought home some medicine 
to cure her of sick headache and neuralgia 
which had made her miserable for fourteen 
years. At the first attack thereafter, it was 
administered to her with such good results 
that she continued its use until cured, and 
was so enthusiastic in its praise, that she 
induced twenty-two of the best families in 
her circle to adopt it as their regular family 
medicine. That ‘‘stuff’’ is Hop Bitters.— 
Standard. 


The Best Music Books 


Quartet Books for Choirs, sro*iem x's: 


SON'S SACRED QUA , THOMAS’S SACRED 
QUARTETS, BAUMBACH'S SACRED QUARTETS 
(and bis New Collection), BUCK’S MOTETTE COL- 
LECTION (and his Second Motette Collection), and 
DOW'S SACRED QUARTETS. (this last for Male 
Voices only.) Price of each of the above, $2.00, in 
boards, and $2.25 in c.oth. 


H Send for list of Easter Carols 
Faster Music! and Anthems, and begin, in 


to practice 








Th B Li New and beantifal Sun- 
@ beacon H6 1. day School Song Book. 
By J. H. TENNEY'and Rev. E. A. HOFFMAN. 
This book was prepared by the best talent, and may 
eafely claim to among the very best music books 
for Sunday Schools ever published, Examine it! 
Specimens mailed for 30 cents. 





Now subscribe for the MUSICAL RECORD, $2. 


4 $2.00) is the best 
Gems of English Song farge collection ‘of 
Bound Shect Muric (Vocal). ‘Yery popular. GEMS 
OF GERMAN SONG, ($2.) and MOORE'S IRISH 
MELUDIES, ($2.) are also of the best books of the 
same class. 

G2" Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS '80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD 8TUDIO, 
Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge’ 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 

















Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at abovead- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of being Photographed at re 
duced rates, 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


full length or three-fourths length 
6.00 per dozen. 
6s Cameo Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourth 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
“ 6 Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 


dozen. 

The finish of these will be the eame as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 

10.00 per dozen, 

“ Cameo Vignette Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length ur three-fourths 
ength, $5.00 per dozen. 
i Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 pe: 

ozen. 

Special attention given to Copying and Enlargin, 
Old pictures of every description. Scmantostons ro 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink. 2—ly 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the request of parents who wished their daughters 
to receive the same regular, systematic and thorough 
education as their sons, and to be subject to the rales 
and discipline of a large echool. As a body the 
have shown themselves fully equal to the work, an 
in regularity of attendance and performance of duty 
have fully equalled the boys, Among them have 
been some excellent Classical, Mathematical and 
Belles-Lettres Scholars, part of whom have entered 
colleges, whence several have already graduated with 
distinction. 

The number of girls and young ladies increased s0 
much during the past year that it became necessary 
to have some one to give them especial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a lady 
who has had much experience in the management of 
girls. As she hears no regular classes, she is always 
ready to give advice, to attend to any necessary late- 
ness or early dismissal, and to render assistance in 
Botany, French and Literature. 

The new scholars already registered show that the 
number of young ladies will larger during the 
coming year than ever before. Some are preparing 
for college, some for the Institute of Technology, 
some for teaching: while the majority are studying 
without reference to any particular course of life. 

Some come only as SPECIAL STUDENTS, 
taking one or two branches, among which are French. 
German, Greek, Latin, Elocution, Chemistry, Ancien 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Shakspeare. In addition to 
the regular class recitations in French and German, 
an additional period will be daily given to conversa- 
tion in each language. 

They will have theexclusive use of the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week. The lessons in gym- 
nastic exercises will be free toa student reas be ud 
1es for which she pays not less than $15 a quarter. 

The wey Apomy for those in the Upper Department 
is reached by one flight of stairs, and has_ sunshine 
nearly all oe 

The attention of parents is particularly called to 
the care taken of health, as mentioned in the cata- 
logue, which can be had at Williams & Co.'s, 
Clarke's, and Lee & Shepard's, or it will be sent by 
mail from the school. 

HOUSE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 TO 3, excepton 
SATURDAYS, when it is open from 10 to 11, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


CABINETS 

















THE ALPHA. 


BUBLISHED BY 
THE MORAL EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF WASHINGTON, 
Is devoted to the principle underlying the best inter- 
ests of the human race, that children may be born 
under better conditions and educated to understand 
their physical natures and how to control them, and 
discover whereia lies the secret of health and happi- 
ness. We shall endeavor to seek the means whereby 
future generations shall be blessed with a better 
knowledge of the Jaws of life, wiser and stronger 
parents, and a purer social state. 
THRMS. 
One dollar per year. 50 cents for six months. 25 
cents for three months. 
Send postal card for specimen copy to the editor, 
CAROLINE B. WINSLOW, M. D., 
No. 1 Grant Place, Washington, D. C. 





KNABE 


PIANO -FORTES, 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and 
Durability. 


GABLER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


The best Medium-Priced Pianos in the World. 


Terms Reasonable. Pianos on Instal- 
ments, Pianos to Rent. 


PIANOS TUNED BY COMPETENT TUNERS. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt. 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 
Over Williams & Everett's 





NEW BOOKS. 


The King’s Missive, and other 
Poems. 


By JOHN G. WHITTIER. With fine steel portrait. 

1 vol. 16mo. gilt top. $1.00. 

This book contains all the poems written by Mr. 
Whittier since the publication of “The Vision of 
Echard™ in 1878. It wiil be eagerly welcomed by the 
moartate of Amertoen, venhers who not only regard 

° er w rofound respect a but 
who also revere him as 8 mas. re 


Longfellow Birthday Book. 


Arranged by CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. With 
4 fine, entirely new portrait, and twelve ill 
tions, Square 1£mo, tastefuliy stamped. $1.00. 

A beautiful little volume, containing selections 
made with great care from h the prose and poet- 
ical works of Henry Wadeworth ngfellow, for 
every day of the year. These selections are printed 
on the left-hand pages. O- the right-hand pages are 
a the names of distinguished individuals whose 

irth occurred on the days mentioned, and spaces are 
left for autographs. The book is bound in tasteful 
style, and is in all respects one of the best and most 
attractive birthday books ever issued. 


Early Spring in Massachusetts 


From the Journal of HENRY D. THOREAU. I vol. 
16mo. gilt top. $1.50. 

These extracts from Thoreau’s Journal have the 
same wonderful keenness of observation, the same 
remarkable love of nature, and the same origival 
individual style, which make all of Thoreau’s writ- 
ings so valuable and attractive. 


Wild Roses of Cape Ann. 


By LUCY LARCOM. 16mo. gilttop $1.25. 

“The poems are eminently wholesome, sweet, natu- 
ral. Their ume is as characteristic of the soil 
they spring rom as that of the eweet fern or the 
bay ae Hol: 


Try . O. W. Holmes. 
“This volume is redolent of wild flowers, fragrant 
woodland paths, and the invigorating air of the sea. 
No sweeter, truer, or more natural sentiment. no 
simpler or more healthful verse, has recently ap- 
peared.”"—Christian Union. 


On the Threshold. 


By THEODORE T. MUNGER. 16mo. gilt top. $1.00. 

A boek of thorough’y sensible, judicious, sympa- 
thetic, helpful talks to young people on Parpose, 
Friends and Companions, Manners, Thrift, Self-Reli- 
ance and Courage, Health, Reading and Intellectual 
Life, Amusements, and Faith. 

“This book touches acts, habits, character, destiny; 
it deals with the present and vital thought in litera- 
ture, society, life; it is the hand-book to possible ca- 
reers; it stimulates one with the idea that life is 
worth living; there are no dead words init. Itisto 
be ranked with Principal Shairp’s ‘Culture and Re- 
ligion,’ and with Dr. Clarke’s ‘Seif-Culture.’ The 

roduction of a book of this sort is not an every- 

ay occurrence; it is an event; it will work a revolu- 
tion among young men wh» read it; it has the manly 
ring from cover to cover.’’—New York Times. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish 


ere, 


Published March 26. 


A Fair Barbarian. 
BY MRS. FRANCES H, BURNETT. One Volume, 
l6mo, Richly bound, $1.00, 
“We have no hesitation in saying 
living writer (man or woman) who bas Mrs. 
dramatic power in telling a "—N. Y. Herald. . 
“The brightest and wittiest of Mrs. Burnett's sto- 
“Mrs. Barnett fascinates her readers without 
to make an effort. and plays the bamean 
will, making it thrill vi ander the 
— "9 influence of her genius.""—New Orleans Dem- 


The Georgics of Virgil. . 

by —y— - by Jams _— W. PRESTOR, 
NEW EDITIONS OF / 

THE BEST ART BOOKS. 


A Hand-Book of Legendary 
and Mythologice! Art. 
By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Profueely il- 


ustrated, and with a complete index. Fourteenth 
on revised and enlarged. Crown $vo, cloth, 


Painters,Sculptors,Architects, 
Engravers, 
AND THEIR WORKS, 
A Hand-book, with many illustrations and mone- 
grams. By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Sev- 
$3.00 edition, revised and eplarged. Crown 


. 


Somebody's Neighbors. 


A volame of Short Stertoes. 


ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
PRICE, $1.50, 
Dainty and Elegant Binding. 


More than 400 covering twelve charming 
idyllic stories of New England life and manners, 
yee y that profound insight into Puritan charac- 
ter, and that remarkable command of Yankee dialect, 
in which Mrs. Cooke has but one —“ and no sa 
rior. These exquisite chronicles of the hil-counkry 
are full of high local color, pathos and piquancy, 
their perusal is attended with alternate tears and 
smilee. Their narration is vigorous and spirited, 
aperkting uy all points, and outlined with rare dra- 
matic skill. 

Certainly no ordinary novel illustrates a greater 
variety of types, or illustrates them better, than this 
single group of short stories—less than half the num- 
ad b Ay payne aw ~ no recent neve of New 

n e are individuals more le 
*** Truly a work of rare ifterary pr A wining kK 
offers even to novel readers a larger return of interest 
than most novels do.—New York Evening Post, 





*,* Sold by al! booksellers; sent, postpaid, om re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN&CO..| JAMES R. OSG00D & CO. 
Boston. Boston. 
D. LOTHROP & C0.’ |A Remarkable Book, 


NEW & FORTHCOMING 


BOOKS. 


A hundred well selected volumes for children in a 
home library are worth more to children than a hun- 
dred thousand voiumes in a public library, and one 
volume in the hands of achild of which itis the 
owner, is of far more value thana prest many froma 
public library or borrowed from friends. 


Egypt (The History of). 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. 12mo. Cloth. 
100 full page illustrations. $1.50, 12mo. Half Ras- 
sia. 100 full page illustrations, $2.00. 

There isin the story of this people and country an 
element of mystery which attracts even the reader 
who does not care for historical reading in general. 
In the preparation of her work Mrs. Clement has not 
only had the advantage of extensive reading 5 
the subject, but of personal travel and knowledge. 
She has skillfully condeneed the vast amount of ma- 
terial at her command, and presents to the reading 
— a volume which needs only to be examined to 

ome a standard. 


Young Folks’ Bible History. 

By MISS C. M. YONGE. Author of Young Folks’ 
Histories of Germany, France, England, Rome, &c. 
12mo. 132 illustrations, $1.50. 


Old and New Friends. 


By MARIE OLIVER. Author of Ruby Hamilton. 
12mo. Illustrated, $1.50. 

The many readers of Ruby Hamilton will be pleased 
to find in one of the characters in this volume an 
old acquaintance. The charming manner in which 
the story is told, its pathos and healthy religious 
tone, will ensure a cordial welcome to any new vol- 
ume by this young author. 


[To be ready March 4th.] 


Chips from the White House; 


Or Selections from the Speeches, Conversations, 
Diaries, Letters and other writings of all the Presi- 
dents of the United States. Prepared by F. 
CHAPLIN. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.50. 

It gives an idea of the mental force and style of our 
twenty presidents, and mucl. insight into the conrse 
of American History and the almost infinite variety 
of questions with which public men have to deal 


The Only Way Out. 


By MRS. JENNIE F. WILLING. A Temperance 
story of the highest order. 12mo. $1.50 
The characters are strongly drawn and the scenes 
are wrought with a genuine dramatic power. 








Mre. Diaz’s Writings 
Have been transferred from James R, Osgood to D. 

Lothrop & Co. 

THE WILLIAM HENRY SERIES.—The William 
Henry Letters. William Henry and His Friends, 
Lucy Maria. 

Each in one 16mo. volume, beantifally illustrated 
and bound. Price per volume, $1.00. 


Domestic Problems; 
Work and Culture in the Household. Two volumes 
in one. Illustrated. 16mo. $1.00. 
Christmas Morning. 


Chromo lithograph cover. 180 illustrations, $1.25. 4to. 
Cloth. 180 illustrations, $1.75. 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz has here p red one of the jol- 
liest, and at the same time sensible story books ever 
offered to the little folks. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 


38 FRANELIN STREET, BOSTON. 





Legead of Thomas Didymus, 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLAREE. Cloth $1.76. 


Being the result of a long study of the New Tes 
tament putinto the form of a story of the time. 
The book embraces a Commentary on the four Gos- 
pels and all the events in the live of Jesus; a de- 
scription of the condition of the world at the time 
of Christ's coming; the geography of Palestine; a 
description of Alexandria at that day, with ite pub- 
lic and private life, and its museame and temples. 
Philo is introduced, and hie method of interpreting 
the Old Testament. Jeeus is shown as he would ap- 
pear to the various clasees around him—to the bigot- 
ed and liberal Pharisees, the Stoice, the Epicureans, 
and the unprejudiced Romans, Interwoven with all 
are the traditions of the Talmud, with the religious 
custome derived from it. The view of Christ takem 
in this book is that of a rational Chrietianity, which 
accepts the supernatural element as in barmony with 
nature, combining the natural and supernatural 
one. 


Advanced Readings and Reci- 


tations, 


Compiled by AUSTIN B. FLETCHER, A. M., LL. 
of Elocution, Brown University. Cloth. 


gned as a manual for oratory, and contains the 
rules for bis successful Special Course of Study, Ex- 
ercises in Physical and Vocal Training and Ex 

sion, in addition to a selection of some 

Prose and Poetry, which have the merit that they 
read and well—nec ons toe 
often lost sight of in the p on of selections. 
As a text-book for both teachers and pupils, the pab. 
lishers confidently recommend this wo 


The Right Word in the Right Place. 
CAMPBELL’S 


Hand-Book of English Syno- 
nyms. 


With an appendix showing the correct use of Prepo- 
sitions; a collection of foreign phrases, By L. 
J. Campbell, author of ‘‘Pronouncing Han “Book 
of 3,000 Words often Mispronounced."" 32mo. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The chief use of a Book of Synonyms is to enable 
the writer to choose the epusnesiane word which for 
the moment he cannot recall whenever he wishes to 
varya form of expression or to speak with greater 


recision. 
af This little book, which can be carried boned sega om | 
in the vest pocket, contains over 40,000 words. A 

in an Appendix a treatment of weopomiions, showing 
their right use in connection with certain words, 
which can be found in no other book. 





Julia Ward Howe’s Books. 


FROM THE OAK TO THE OLIVE. 
A Plain Record of a Pleasant Journeys 
LATER LYRICS. 
Cloth, 16mo. Each........++...... «+++ $2.00, 





For sale by all booksellera, or sent by mail, —_ 
id, on receipt of a the Publishers. Cata- 
ogues mailed free to any address. 





Lee and Shepard' 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
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JOURNAL. 

Letters con! remittances, and to the 
‘business department of the 5 be addressed 
to Box 8638, Boston. in Hegistered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Spemapenes Sa teates Bes eepeees WE be 66, She 
tisk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to ue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. - 


meney is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp fe cnclosed with the subscription for that 





Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
of their subscri and to forward money 
or the ensuing year wi t waiting for a bill. 
} ——___ 





THE EVENT OF THE WEEK. 

The event of the week to our readers is not 
the deadlock at Washington, nor the dinner 
to Secretary Schurz. But it is the fact that in 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives 
during the consideration of the bill to se- 
cure municipal Suffrage to womer nota 
single member spoke against it! 

It is a great déal gained when the opposi- 
tion has nothing to say in support of the 
opinion for which it still continues to vote: 

“Convinced against his will 

Is of the same opinion still,” 
The discussion had been assigned to Tues- 
day, and the bill was first on the orders of 
the day. But it was nearly twelve o’clock 
before it was taken up. Col. ‘I. W. Hig- 
ginson opened the discussion and was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Johnson of Everett, Mr. 
Shepard of Sandisfield, Mr. Brown of Bos- 
ton and Mr. Almyof Salem. Mr. Wells 
of Cambridge proposed and supported 
amendments which were also supported by 
Mr. Baker of Beverly. We regret not being 
able to report the speeches of gentlemen 
who spoke in favor of the bill. Each made 
good points, and the thanks of Suffragists 
are due to all of them for their defence of 
the right. 

When the vote was called it was by yeas 
and nays, and lost by 122 nays to 76 ayes. 
Five men were paired. The actual vote 
would have been 127 nays to 81 ayes. The 
names are a3 follows: 

Yeas—Measrs, Allen (E. Di) dims Avery. 
Bail, Bailey, Baker (I. J.), Bidwell, eixty, 
Brackett, Brown (C. F.), Brown (E. P.) 
Brown (W. B.), Budington, Burr (E. §.), 
- Butler (J. H.), Carleton, Chamberlain, 
Cleveland, Coffin, Corey, Crandall, Daven- 

rt, Davis, Donovan, Dorman, Eager, 
Seate, Farrar, Fernald, Floyd, Fowler, 
French, Gargan, Gifford (J. E.), Gilbert, 
Gill, Goodwin, Goulding, Hatch, Higgin- 
son, Howland, Hughes, Jacobs, Johnson, 
Jones, Kelly, Lincoin, Livermore, McFar- 
lin, Merritt, Miller, Milliken, Noyes (I. E.) 
Parmenter, Parratt, Peck, Phillips, Poor, 
Rand, Russell, Sawin, Scott, Searles, Shaw, 
Shepard )G. A.), Sheppard, Snow, Stowe, 
Strong, Swift, Taylor, Vinal, Vining, 
Wells, White (J.), Wilson—76. 

Nays—Messrs. Albee, Ames, Andrew, 
Atwood, Ayer, Barton, Beckford, Bosworth, 
Bowerman, Brown .), Bryant, Bugbee, 
Bulloch, Bumstead, Burke, Burpee, Burr, 

. W.), Burt, Butler (E. P.) Canterbury, 

arpenter, Carroll, Cawley, Clark, Clarke, 
Cogswell, Colton, Coney, Coolidge, Crow- 
ell, Curtis, Cushman, ver, Dickerman, 
Dunham, Eddy, Edwards, Fay (G. F.), 
Fay (T., Jr.), Fiske, Foster, Freeman, Ful- 
Jer, Gaskil!, Gilman, Hale, Hartwell, Hemp- 
hill, Hill, Hoar, Hooper, Howard, Jewett, 
Joyce, Kendall, Lamb, Learnard, Lodge, 
Love, Lyon, Mahoney. Mansfield, Marble, 
Marshall, McCullough, McDonald, Mc- 
Gahey, McGeough, McSorley, Mellen, 
Moriarty, Morse, nee, Murpby, Newell, 
Nichols, O’Donnell, O’Neil, Packard, Plunk- 
ett, Porter (B. Jr,), Porter (C. H.), Porter 
(V. M.), Prouty, Quirk, Reade, Reed, Rich- 
ardson (N., Jr.), Richardson (8. O.), Root, 
Sanborn, Sawyer, Shepard (H. N.) Shores, 
Smith (R.), Sprague, Stanton, Steele, Stev- 
ens (E. A.), Stevens (J. T.), Stickney, Sulli- 
van, Tapley, Tappan, Thayer, Thompson, 
Tinkham, Valpey, Wales, Walker (S.), 
Wardwell, Warren, Webster (E. R.), Web- 
ster (J. G) White (L. E.), Whitney (G. H.), 
Whitner (L. L.), Wilcox, Willcutt, Won- 
son, Wood, Wright—122. 

Parrep—Messrs. Baker of Beverly, Gif- 
ford of Salem, Collamore, Stover, Clapp, 
with Messrs. Tufts of Boston, Jefferson, 

alker of Worcester, Fifield of Salisbury, 
Allen of Lowell, nay. 

It is impossible not to feel the hurt of 
such a vote, a hurt all the more cruel when 
men of foreign birth who, being welcomed 
to the country and to all its rights and 
privileges, use them to prevent native born 
‘women from possessing the same rights. 

Massachusetts women deserve better than 
this of the State. All the same we know 
we are right, and hence must succeed. The 
State that holds Concord and Bunker Hill 
holds true and brave men and women still. 
The sin and the shame of the vote which 
‘was this week cast at the State House will 
attach with historic discredit forever to the 
name of every man who voted ‘‘no.” At 
a late civil service meeting in New York 
city, Geo. Wm. Curtis told story which 
illustrates the position of Suffragists. Mr. 
Curtis said: 


I cannot better close my remarks than b 
* mentioning a patriotic name. After a tal 
which I had had with President Lincoln on 
the progress of the war, 1 took leave of 
him, His hand rested on my shoulder and 





those s 
mine. ‘Don’t fear, my son,” he said, ‘‘we 
shall beat them yet. we shall beat them 
yet;” and whenever I hear a sceptic doubt 
@ great cause that appeals to the people, I 
fee] that hand upon my shoulder, I see those 
eyes look upon me; and those words fall 
upon my ear: ‘‘We shall beat them yet, we 
ll beat them yet.” 


Without a doubt or fear we too know 
“We shall beat them yet,” L, 8. 


~~ 


DEALING HONORABLY. 


sad and weary eyes looked into 





It is delightful to note how honorably the 
men of Nebraska are treating the women of 
‘that State, in their effort to secure the 
amendment to the constitution which will 
enable women to vote on the same terms as 
men. 

The Beatrice (Nebraska) Zzpress says: 

It may open the eyes of some people 
when they are informed that twenty-five of 
Nebraska’s best newspapers have already 
offered their support to the Woman Suffra 
amendment. Two dailies, the Lincoln 
Globe and Omaha Republican, are among the 
number. The Omaha Herald ger it; 
and the Lincoln Journal, although not es 
pousing the amendment, treats it fairly. 

This fact indicates a state of public senti- 
ment which is highly encouraging, and a 
spirit of fairness not often found where the 
political rights of women are concerned. 
The same paper says: 

The Nebraska Legislature at its late ses- 
sion not only pi the amendment for 
General Suffrage, but unasked conferred 
School Suffrage on women who own per- 
sonal property or have children of school 
age. Senator Howe, of Omaha, enjoys the 
distinction of being the only person in eith- 
er House who made as h against Wo- 
man Suffrage, but as his colleagues all say 
he was always on the off-side of every de- 
cent question, his opposition was considered 
beneficial to the bill. 


The hopeful sigas for Nebraska cheer 
Suffrage workers everywhere. Success to 
them. L. 8. 
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JUSTLY PROUD. 





The passage of the bill to amend the State 
constitutions of Nebraska and Arizona to 
enable women to vote, gives these States 
reason to be proud of their actions. The 
newspapers there show their appreciation 
of the measure by favorable and kind com- 
ments. The Arizona Daily Star says: 


The bill which has just become law, al- 
lowing women to vote for and hold educa- 
tional offices, shows that Arizona is not be- 
hind in the I spirit of the age. 
The sphere o oman bas, within the last 
twenty-five years, been enlarged more than 
during the previous century. She is now 
represented in all of the learned professions, 
and is taking the lead in educational affairs. 
The colleges and universities, which twenty 
years bolted and barred their doors 
against her, are to-day thrown open. Her 
right to vote and to be elected trustee and 
school superintendent, or to any other of- 
fice, is as inherent as are the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence, and we 
hope it will be put into practical effect, es- 
pecially as to school trustees. 


Much praise is due to the press which so 
frankly defends the political rights of Wo- 
man, L. 8. 


+ 
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A GOOD REASON. 

When the question came up for the final 
vote in the Nebraska Legislature on the 
amendment to the constitution to secure the 
ballo; for women, Senator Turner, of Co- 
lumbus, explained his position as follows: 

Our wives, mothers and sisters, having 
an equal interest with us in the welfare of 
our commonwealth, and being equal to our- 
selves-in intelligence, there appears no good 
reason why the right to vote should be 
withheld from them. The genius of our 
institutions is opposed to taxation without 
representation; opposed to government 
without the consent of the governed; and, 
therefore, I vote ‘‘Aye.” 

When a majority of men can see the 
good sense of this opinion of Senator 
Turner, Woman Suffrage will not. be long 
in coming. L. 8. 





~~ 
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THE TOWN MEETINGS. 

The March meetings are held, and from 
some of these we have excellent accounts. 
The April meetings are now coming. One 
or two persons in every town can make the 
petition of the town effective for Suffrage 
for women if they will only take it earnest- 
ly in hand, and to heart as well. The State 
House feels the town vote. So, friends, do 
not wait for some one else, but be on the 
spot at the time, ready to act. L. 8. 
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TOO SMALL. 


The Woman’s JouRNAL is too small to 
contain reports of the work now going on in 
behalf of equal rights for women. At no 
previous time has there been so wide-spread 
activity, or such large space given it by the 
press of the country. Wisconsin has been 
avery battle ground. The State Journal 
contains column after column of speeches 
in the Legislature, and replies by Mrs. Em- 
ma C. Bascom, and counter-replies by one 
who does not want to vote, andsoon. It 
is this kind of storm that clears the atmos- 
phere, and Wisconsin will all the sooner see 
that justice is as safe in its application to 





woman as it is everywhere else. Next 
week we shall give some of these Wiscon- 
sin debates. L. 8. 
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THE PAKKER MEMORIAL. 

A committee of the Parker Memorial, in 
the Indez, invite all who will, to contribute 
towerds paying the debt of $20,000 more on 
the building. Parker Memorial deserves 
well of the friends of free inquiry. The 
debt ought to be paid. L. 8. 


= 
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ANONYMOUS ARTICLES. 

It is impossible to use anonymous articles, 
especialy those which are personal, whether 
favorable or otherwise. We must know 
that the statements sent are facts, or they 
cannot be used. L. 8. 
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PLYMOUTH ROCK FOR EQUAL RIGHTS. 





Epiton JouRNAL:—Our town meeting 
was held yesterday, and as school commit- 
tee was to be voted for, the women came 
out in good numbers to attend the meeting. 
We have now sixty-two registered women 
here, an increase of six since the last elec- 
tion. Many of these were absent from 
town as teachers, or otherwise employed, 
and quite a number were detained at home 
by sickness. Thirty-six women voted, and 
with the assistance of some of the male 
voters, who were very efficient in support- 
ing our ticket, we elected our woman can- 
didate. There were two members of the 
old board, whose term had expired, but as 
they were both desirous of being retlected, 
we felt very doubtful if our candidate 
could be elected, but hoped to make some 
gain on last year. When the vote was de- 
clared we found, much to our joy, that our 
candidate, Mrs. Phebe R. Clifford, led all 
the others. 

The whole number of votes polled was 
277. Mrs. Clifford had 184, one member of 
the old board had 183, while the other had 
118. There were several other tickets cir- 
culated, and there were some scattering 
votes. Last evening a delegation of register- 
ed women called upon our candidate, pre- 
sented her with a box of beautiful cut flow- 
ers, and all spent a very pleasant hour to- 
gether. 

The town meeting adjourned without 
reaching the article on Suffrage for women. 
But that will come up at the next meeting, 
to be held on the first Monday in April, 
when the women propose to be in attend- 
ance and hear the discussion which will 
probably come up. Z, H. 8. 

Plymouth} ‘March 22, 1881. 
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SCHOOL MEETING AT CONCORD. 





The annual school meeting at Concord, 
N. H. on March 19, was a very brilliant af- 
fair. The warrant was posted on the High 
School building, as required by law. Simply 
a notice of itin the paper some time ago. 
Nothing said about it, until the night of the 
meeting. The paper comes out at five 
o’clock, many of our citizens donot receive 
it until seven or past. A short article in 
the paper announced that the meeting 
would be held that evening, and also, that 
three members of the board of education, 
were to beelected. The names of the mcm- 
bers whose term expired (one occasioned 
by death) were given. It then said there 
should be a full attendance of the friends 
of education. 

Now a few remarks on the article. It 
gave the time, seven o’clock P.M., and 
place, City Hall; then it should have said 
that two members of the board of educa- 
tion were to be re-elected, and one vacan- 
cy to be filled, occasioned by the death of 
a member, for it seems to be the under- 
standing if a man once gets into the office 
he may or will hold it until death claims 
him, one of the members now in having 
held it for twenty-five yearsor more. Now 
we have not the slightest objection to this 
member, but it seems to us that if it is such 
a desirable place, other men or women, who 
are equally competent, should have the 
honor bestowed on them sometime during 
life. 

Well, in company with other ladies, we 
went to the hall between seven and half- 
past with the intention of voting, but for 
whom we knew not, for no names were 
mentioned previous to the meeting. We 
were informed the voting was all over with, 
and they were proceeding with other busi- 
ness. This you remember was not over 
twenty minutes after the meeting was 
called. Two old members were re-elected, 
and a Catholic priest to fill the vacancy. 

Really it was a very quiet affair, for they 
were all through and adjourned by eight 
o’clotk. So unlike the meeting two years 
ago, when they were obliged to call in the 
rum and foreign element of our city to 
elect the old board. We remember the 
time when they did not want the priest as 
a member, and flew round to get voters 
enough to defeat him, but they were not 
Irish. They evidently thought his pres- 
ence in the board would avoid the scare of 
two years ago, and the only thing required 
of them would be to notify Cross street, 
secure a few boys and Irish girls to cry, 





*‘Old Board Ticket” and they would be all 
safe. True, the scare of two years ago (so 
it is said by some of our prominent citi- 
zens) has improved the condition of our 
schools in some respects, by or through the 
direction of the committee and superin- 
tendent. 

Now we hope the citizens of Concord 
will consider these things, at least who 
should or ought to be placed on the board. 
We have men in the city who would be will- 
ing to hold the office, competent, and in 
every respect able to examine the scholars 
in all branches, without taking a Catholic 
priest or a citizen whose education is infe- 
rior to many of the scholars,—though per- 
sonally we have the highest respect for Fa- 
ther Berry. 

It will be seen by the foregoing that not- 
withstanding the law on the statutes giving 
women the ballot atschool meetings, which 
has been in existence for nearly three years, 
we have not been allowed a representation 
in the board, and were debarred the privi- 
lege of voting at our last meeting by the 
short limit of time given to balloting. The 
proceedings of the meeting two years ago 
were very disgusting to many of our citi- 
zens, men and women, sothey stayed away 
last year and this. But the summary man- 
ner in which the business of the meeting 
was dispatched last Saturday evening will 
certainly be more disgusting still, and we 
trust our citizens wil) in future demand 
more than ten minutes’ time for the casting 
of at least two thousand votes, 

A Vorsr. 





A VERYONT ELECTION. 
VERGENNES, VT., March 22, 1881. 

Epitor JoURNAL:—At the city election 
to day Gen. J. H. Lucia, a staunch friend 
of Woman Suffrage, was elected Mayor, 
and principally through his mapagement 
Miss Electa 8. Smith was chosen to the of- 
fice of city clerk, which office he had held 
for the past two years. 

The Legislature of 1880 authorized the 
election of women to the offices of superin- 
tendent of schools and town clerk, and 
some of the friends of the cause were dis- 
posed to try the working of the law here. 
They selected a candidate whose ability, 
qualifications, and thorough fitness all had 
to concede, and against whom the only ob- 
jection that could be raised was, her being 
a woman. It took some of the conserva- 
tives some time to get over their surprise 
at the first suggestion of her name, but 
they admitted the propriety of the thing 
and gallantly lent a hand, so that when the 
election came all the many candidates who 
had been talked about were conspicuous by 
their absence, and Miss Smith was elected 
by acclamation. Surely the world does 


move. 
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A WORD FROM SAUGUS. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer spoke on Wo- 
man Suffrage to an appreciative audience 
in Saugus on the evening of March 15. The 
lecture was followed by some discussion, 
and it was hoped that the effect of the in 
terest excited would be felt at the town 
meeting on the following Monday. Unfor- 
tunately but a small proportion of male 
voters was presentto hear her, and the mo- 
tion, made at the town meeting, to accept 
the article in the warrant, petitioning the 
Legislature to enact a law enabling women 
to vote on town affairs and to hold town of- 
fices, was lost, 39 ayes to 54nays. This re- 
sult was to he expected, however, as the sub- 
ject has received but comparatively little at- 
tention in this town, and the friends of the 
cause had reason to be thankful that, instead 
of the motion being dismissed without notice 
by indefinite postponement, quite a lengthy 
and spirited discussion preceded the final 
vote. A more cheering report is expected 
next year. 8. 

oe 
WIFE BEATING. 

The daily torturing of wives makes one 
wish to forswear one’s race and join some 
family of decent brutes—but, there is one 
ray of light for us women of New York 
State to bask in, one stepin the direction of 
justice. It is possible that we may have a 
State Reformatory for women, the great- 
est obstacle to this wise institution being 
economy. Think of the millions that our 
State House cost! If this bill does pass we 
shall owe it to Erastus Brooks, Let us try 
to be thankful that good men take time to 
look at this subject, even if we wonder why 
good women are not in the Legislature there 
to help them in finding methods for the 
reform and safety of young women. 

8. H. H. 





Milton, March 2Ath. 
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LETTER FROM M&S. TRACY CUTLER. 





Ep1Tor JouRNAL:—From the recesses of 
one of the cafions of Mount Diabolo, I 
look out now and then to ask, ‘‘Watchman, 
what of the night?” In this little green 
valley, where we look up to the tall hills 
and feel ourselves shut in from the terrible 
storms of winter, with only the gracious 
presence of spring, it almost seems impos- 
sible that this-can have been one of the 
most severe winters that this generation has 





experienced. Flowers have bloomed in the 
open air without shelter or care. The other 
day I called on some neighbors, and when I 
left, they gave me a bouquet of stocks and 
roses; and the peach trees and apricots and 
almonds were in bloom. But yesterday 
there arose a cloud in the southwest which 
shed down hail and then snow, and alt 


night long the hills lay sleeping in their- 


white robes. There was also a skim of ice 
on standing water. Buttherisingsun soon 
dissipated all this. Whether we shall hear 
of extensive damage I do not know. 

I came to this coast with motives purely 
selfish. Two years ago, from exposure in 
the care of asick person, 1 took a severe 
cold, which resulted in a serious attack of 
bronchial pneumonia which left my lungs 
extremely tender, and a year ago I experi- 
enced no little inconvenience from the inev- 
itable exposure of professional duty. 
When autumn approached, my children 
insisted that I should not spend the winter 
where I could not resist the calls of my 
patrons, and I received strict charge to lead 
a very quiet and retired life, which injunc- 
tion I have faithfully obeyed. Like King 
Kalakawa, I have remained strictly incog. 
And what a comfortable winter it has been? 
Free from care, with only a family of four, 
no neighbors within a mile, and only a 
weekly communication with the remote 
post office, how we have revelled in books 
and talk, such as one never finds time for in 
the midst of the world. Itis well some- 
times to retire for a season, and in seclusion 
contemplate the work of our past lives. 

And how eventful have been the years 
that have glided by since we first ceme up- 
on the stage of active life. Nota railroad, 
not a telegraph, not a steamboat, not a 
telephone, not an electric light, not a Union 
school, and only one college that admitted 
women and negroes ; not a woman permitted 
to vote or a slave to learn to read, 

Now what a shaking among the dry 
bones. Surely we may dare to prophesy of 
a time near at hand when they shall live. 
Even those who deny the expediency of 
extending the right of Suffrage to women 
admit its logical necessity, and when a step 
is gained, they heartily applaud. ‘Oh yes, 
they may vote on school questions, it con- 
cerns them as mothers.” Truly it does. And 
may we not vote on local option in all our 
towns and villages and cities? Please, 
grave and reverend seniors, does it not con- 
cern mothers whether their sons are Jed in- 
to temptation on their first outset in life, or 
whether they shall be upheld by safe cus- 
toms, and guarded by laws that brand crime 
so that it shall be known as such, and not 
be allured by the false assumption that ine- 
briety is only a little pleasantry, in which 
even dignified judges and senators may in- 
dulge without reproach, 

And when we hear the word of approva? 
in answer to this, may we not find other 
matters that will claim our interest? Just 
now, a trial is progressing that should be a 
warning to those easy guardians of public 
morals, who seem to see but little need of 
vigilance in the execution of the law. A 
violent man had attempted murder deliber- 
ately and treacherously. He had only suc- 
ceeced in severely wounding his victim. 
He was arrested and committed for trial. 
The lenient guardians of the law admitted 
this acknowledged criminal to bail. Forth- 
with he set about blackening the character 
of the man he had injured, and the son de- 
termined on suppressing the scandal. Most 
foolishly, he committed homicide, whether 
it shall be called justifiable, or malicious. 
Now had the officers of justice secured the 
first criminal in such durance as such a 
recognized crime demanded, till the final 
adjudication, this second crime would not 
have been committed, and the endless train 
of wrong and misery that is following in 
due sequence, would not have existed. 
Have not the women who are suffering so 
deeply some interest in the making and ad- 
ministering of laws pertaining to crime? 

We are human, and all human interests 
touch us from the cradle to the grave. If 
we do not see our need of this right, the 
fundamental expression of all rights, is it 
not because we have grown up in darkness, 
so that our eyes as yet cannot bear the light? 

I noticed with bitter regret, the departure 
of our brave worker, Elizabeth K. Churchill. 
Surely her earnest work still lives, and will 
live, till the right shall triumph. ‘Yours: 
truly, H. M. Tracy Cuter. 

Near Brentwood, Contra Costa Co., Cal. 
> 
A CRITICISM. 








Eprror Journat:—Mr. Higginson re- 
views Dr. Holland’s ‘‘Woman and her 
Work” in the February Scribner, but there 
are some points he omits to which I would 
like to call attention. I admire Dr. Holland 
asan author and editor, except when he 
touches the social problems in their relation 
to women. His ideal of .woman is no doubt 
very lovely. He has wreathed it with grace- 
ful flowers, sparkling with dew, and even 
gilded by the sunlight of intelligence. But 
these beautiful beings are only to be valued 
as they minister to the greatness of the real 
mastersof the universe. ‘‘Kathrina,” much 
as I admired it, was too deeply tinged with 
this sentiment to be at all agreeable; but in 
the ‘Mistress of the Manse” he offers the 
crowning insult to woman by making his 
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heroine pray to be made a stepping-stone on 
which her husband may mount to greatness. 
There are women and women, and te some 
this idea may be very delightful, but to one 
who feels in her inmost soul that she has 
her own life to live, no matter how con- 
genially mated she may be, this is an arro- 
gant assumption of superiority very dis- 
tasteful. To all Dr. Holland says of the 
wrong done to woman by employments un- 
fitting her for wifehood and maternity 
every true Suffragist can say amen. From 
his stand-point it is easy to see why he be- 
lieves “independence and even a love of it” 
unfits women for marriage, but, thank hea- 
ven, there are noble men, and their number 
is fast increasing, who do not fear that 
‘variety of culture,” or even the ‘‘public 
and professional life” he so much deprecat¢s 
will render woman less desirable as a help- 
meet and companion. They realize that 
though a wild-flower may be very lovely, 
culture and training only add to its beauty. 
They know that in the trials and emergen- 
cies of life a woman whose mind has been 
enriched by thought and study is more to be 
desired than one whose only grace is that of 
the clinging vine. But this is only one side 
of the picture. In the crowded East where 
the disproportion of the sexes is so great, a 
woman may be ever so well fitted for mar- 
riage, bat what is she to do when not 
sought by one of her ‘‘natural guardians 
and protectors?” As Anna Dickinson per- 
tinently asks, ‘‘What can shedo?” Dr. Hol- 
land admits practically the justice of the 
demand for an enlarged sphere for Woman 
in his closing paragraph. ‘‘Alas! that there 
should be so many who have no choice,” etc. 
Yes, and alas for those who have passed the 
charmed portal of matrimony, who are fill- 
ing their heaven-appointed sphere, but who 
find its roses turned into sharp and cruel 
thorns, and like their Master, are ‘‘treading 
the wine-press alone,” their ‘‘natural guar- 
dian and protector” a drunken or licentious 
brute. Before the ‘‘Woman’s Rights” agi- 
tation began in my native State of New 
York a married woman had no legal rights 
whatever. A drunken husband could col- 
lect her earnings and spend them for whis- 
key, leaving herself and little ones to star- 
vation or beggary. 

But I am told this injustice no longer ex- 
ists. True, and why? Because a band of 
noble workers for humanity were not afraid 
to stem the current of popular prejudice 
and custom, to endure taunts and insults, to 
be called masculine, strong-minded, and in 
truth every vile epithet was exhausted in 
revilingthem. But ‘‘the world does move.” 
I think the ‘‘Jast ditch” has indeed been 
reached by the opponents of the cause. 
“The women do not want it.” Well, if 
they do not, shall they be compelled to ex- 
ercise it? Are mencompelied to? ‘Let us 
have common sense.” EsTELLE. 

Denver, March 1st, 1881. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The dinner to Mr. Schurz was a high 
compliment to him, and a success in every 
way. 

Nearly one-fourth of the towns of Ver- 
mont have elected women for school super- 
intendents. 


Four hundred and sixty women last 
month voted in the Isle of Man on all ques- 
tions that men did. 


Sugar cane, cotton, dates, rice and tobac- 
co will be raised by Mr. Doogue on the 
Public Garden this season. 


Whitelaw Reid was elected President of 
the Lotus Club, of New York, at its annual 
meeting on Saturday evening. 


The Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union gratefully acknowledge the receipts 
of $1213.50 since Nov. 1, 1880. 

Professor R. B. Anderson, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, is writing the life of Ole 
Bull, with Mrs. Bull’s assistance. 











Hon, William Beach Lawrence, the emi- 
nent jurist, diedin New York city early on 
Saturday after a protracted illness, 


Almena J. Baker, M. D., has recently 
been put upon the medical staff at the Mas- 
sachusetts Homeopathic Hospital. 

Colonel T. W. Higginson, it is announced, 
will represent Massachusetts officially at the 
Cowpens, 8. C., centennia! celebration. 


The Nebraska Legislature has fixed the 
rate of liquor licenses at $1000 each. This 
mav not be entirely prohibitory, but it will 
be restrictive. 


The New Jersey Legislature has recently 
Passed a bill forbidding the exclusion of 
colored students from any of the public 
schools of the State. 


The largest class ever graduated by the 
University of California numbered fifty- 
four, and included eight ladies. The first 
lady was graduated in ’74. 


The Rhode Island Prohibitionists have 
nominated Albert C. Howard for governor 
and the Greenbackers have selected Charles 
P. Adams as their candidate. 


Mr. Strong, of Northampton, presented 
the petition of that town for the extension 
to women who are citizens of the right to 
— town offices and to vote in town af- 
airs. 





A copy of Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of 
Washington, now in the Boston Atheneum, 
has been presented to General Garfield by 
the students of Oberlin College. 


Harvard College is to have a fuil-length 
portrait of ex-President Hayes, to be hung 
in Memorial Hall by the side of the pictures 
of John Adams and John Quincy Adams, 


The Illinois House of Representatives by 
a vote of 56 to 51 defeated the constitution- 
al amendment prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquor within the 
State. 


‘rhe Pennsylvania Legislature has report- 
ed affirmatively an act providing for the in- 
fliction of corporal punishment upon men 
convicted of beating their wives or other 
women. 


Harper's Magazine for May will contain 
an article on George Eliot by an intimate 
London friend, and also Mr. Conway’s 
recollections and conversations with Thom- 
as Carlyle. 


The Woman Suffrage bill was defeated 
in the Kansas Legislature by a tie vote in 
the Senate. It will be presented again 
next session. Organization would do much 
in Kansas. 


Hon. John A. Coulter, of the House of 
Representatives in Colorado, offered a bill 
to pay a bounty for scalps of Ute Indians, 
and he voted, as such a man would, against 
Woman Suffrage. 


The Kennebunk Journal copies the 
charming description of Pemaquid Point 
written by Susie Vogl for the Springfield 
Republican, as the best notice of this wonder- 
ful sea-side resort. 


The New Jersey Legislature has ap- 
propriated $5000 to every city and town in 
the State that will raise a like sum for in- 
struction in industrial, mechanical and ed- 
ucational pursuits. 


Newspapers are used as a vehicle of in- 
struction at the University of Rochester, 
Current matters of importance are read and 
discussed before the classes several times in 
the course of a week. 


The Connecticut Senate have passed a 
bill giving women the right to vote in 
school meetings, and making them eligible 
for election upon boards of education. No 
registration is required. 


The Woman’s Educational Association 
proposes a memorial to the ‘ate William 
Morris Hunt in the form of an art scholar- 
ship, to be styled ‘‘the Hunt memorial 
scholarship for women.” 


It was the very distinguished Dr. W. H. 
Mussey of Cincinnati and not Massy, as 
our types said last week, who gave so high 
praise to the book of Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well on ‘Sex in Education.” 


London is to have a Woman’s club, with 
1,300 members. It has been crganized for 
the benefit of unfortunate but respectable 
gentlewomen. The list of membership in- 
cludes peeresses and seamstresses. 


Five ladies have just graduated from the 
St. Louis College of Homeopathy. One of 
them, Mrs. Julia F. Haywood, of Peoria, 
Illinois, received a prize for ‘thigh excel- 
lence in medical and surgical studies.”’ 


Mrs. Mary. E. Griffith, superintendent of 
the Kansas Freedmen’s Educational Socie- 
ty, is at present in this city in the interest 
of education for freedmen. Governor St. 
John heartily commends the plans of this 
society. 


By the will of Miss Mehetable H. Strat- 
ton of Montague, the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
receives a bequest of $300. The willis on 
file at the probate office and will be proved 
at the April court. 


Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson’s recent 
Boston discourse on Carlyle is to be pub- 
lished first in Scribner’s Monthly, and per- 
manently in the proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, in whose rooms 
it was first delivered. 


The probate and chancery committee re- 
ported that the petition for such legislation 
as will enable married women to secure 
from and make to their husbands convey- 
ances of property, etc., should be referred 
to the next Legislature. 


Rev. Dr. Frederick H. Hedge is reported 
to have resigned his professorship of Ger- 
man at Harvard College, expecting to sever 
his connection with the college upon the 
completion of a course of lectures on Ger- 
man literature, which he isnow delivering. 


The new census of Germany shows a 
total population of 45,194,172, the Empire 
ranking asthe third State in population, 
Russia and the United States having the 
first and second places. France stands 
fourth, and Austro-Hungary holds the fifth 
place. 


The Wisconsin Senate and Assembly ad- 
journed on Feb. 23 and gave up the entire 
afternoon to an address in the Hall of Rep- 
resentatives by Mrs. Laura G. Fixen—the 
“Little Dane” of Minnesota—on the con- 
stitutional amendment question. She wus 
warmly received and loudly applauded, 
and made many strong points for prohibi- 
tion, 





The wives and daughters of the farmers 
of Essex attended the last meeting of the 
Essex Institute, Salem. President Ware a)- 
luded to the presence of ladies at the Insti- 
tute meetings as a new and a very pleasant 
feature, and one to be encouraged in the 
future. 


An Indiana paper says the ladies leading 
the Suffrage movement in the Legislature 
may well be proud of the class of men who 
championed their cause. It is a straw that 
shows clearly that the day when women 
vote in Indiana will be the doom of corrupt 
politicians, 


The Minnesota Legislature sensibly de- 
cided to avoid extravagance in replacing 
the State House recently burned, and voted 
to put up a comfortable brick building de- 
voic of architectural ambition, instead of 
the magnificent capitol building St. Paul 
people wanted. 


Professor Kimpton, of Boston Universi- 
ty, lately took the class of ’81 in the College 
of Liberal Arts to the Boston Clearing 
House and to the Custom House, where 
they were shown in the politest manner the 
mysteries and the methods of these great 
business centers. 


The senior class of Dartmouth college 
voted to omit the usual class-day exercises 
at the approaching commencement by a de- 
cided majority. Class-day was instituted 
by Dartmouth in 1854, and has been the 
cause of many class quarrels, but has never 
been omitted before. 


There are about two hundred ladies study- 
icg at Michigan University, the co-education 
of the sexes there having proved a complete 
success, Dr. Clarke’s book, to show the 
evils of co-education, evidently did not cir- 
culate very widely in the West, or possibly, 
was not wholly credited. 


The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children in New York took care of eigh- 
ty-seven lost children who were found dur- 
ing the month of January wandering in the 
streets of New York. Nearly all were 
claimed by their parents, and the others 
were sent to the Found!ing Asylum. 


Atthe Brooklyn town meeting Hon. Wm. 
I. Bowditch made a carefully-prepared 
speech in favor of the right cf women to 
vote in town affairs and hold town offices, 
and moved that the Legislature be petition- 
ed by the town to grant that right. His 
motion was lost by a vote of 37 to 96. 


The refusal of the voters of Athol at 
the March meeting to take action on the 
article allowing women to hold town offices, 
is thought by some to have been unfair, as 
it would have been a small. matter, they say, 
to have allowed them to present their case 
and have a vote on the question. —Zzchange. 


The Grafton Farmer’s Club discussed on 
March 14th, the subject, ‘‘Are farmers’ 
wives responsible in any degree for the ap- 
parent decline in agricultural pursuits?” 
The opening addresses were by Miss Carrie 
Flagg and D. W. Hubbard, Esq., in the 
affirmative; Mrs. Franklin Worcester and 
Silas Stowe in the negative. 


A box containing fifteen pounds of gun- 
powder, with a fuse attached, was found 
by a policeman on Wednesday night in the 
recess of a window under the private apart- 
ments of the lord mayor of London, and 
but for the timely discovery an explosion 
entailing a serious loss of life would have 
very soon followed. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe spoke recently to 
a large and attentive audience at the rooms 
of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, She took for her subject, ‘‘How 
to Love the World,” and divided it into two 
heads under the texts, ‘‘God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son,” 
and ‘‘Love not the world, neither the things 
of the world.” 


Frederick Douglass, once a slave in Mary- 
land, on March 4, 1881, as Marshal of the 
District of Columbia, headed the procession 
of judges, senators, diplomats, and other 
distinguished personages, with President 
Hayes and President-elect Garfield next 
following him, from the Senate Chamber to 
the eastern portico of the Capitol for the 
inauguration of President Garfield. 


The decision of the Senate of Cambridge 
University to admit women students of 
Girton and Newnham to be formally exam- 
ined and classified among the candidates 
for honors is a great event in the history of 
the struggle for equal educational privileges 
for women. The recommendation of the 
Syndicate was affirmed by the immense ma- 
jority of 398 against 32.— Women’s (Eng.) 
Suffrage Journal. 

The Concord (N. H.) election reported 
elsewhere shows how hard it is for those 
who are in possession of power to deal fair- 
ly by others who come with a fresh but 
sure title to the same place of power, when 
those others are women. At the Concord 
election the subjects on which women could 
vote were disposed of at the very opening 
of the polls. Women who came within 
half an hour of the opening found they 
were too late. So at Tewksbury, when Miss 
Eastman and other ladies went to vote they 
found the polls closed, though they were 
advertised to be open much longer. 


CARPETS. 





BUY DIRECT of the MANUFACTURERS 


We are now offering a Special Line of Carpets, which 
are well worth the inspection of all buyers. 


100 Pieces ROYAL WILTONS, . 


. at $2.25, usual price, $2.00 


250 “ MOUQUETTES, .....1650,  «* 2.00 
500 “ BEST BODY BRUSSELS, . 1.25, 1.75 
1000 “ TAPESTRY, ...... %, “ 1.00 
600 “ EXTRA SUPERFINE, 73&85, “ 1.00 


Special Line English Sheet Oil Cloths, $1.00. 


These goods are of the best quality'and warranted, and are sold much 
below the market value. 


John & James Dobson, 


525 & 52'7 Washington Street, Boston. 





DREYDOPPEL’S 
FAMOUS WHITE BORAX SOAP. 


Awarded First Prize Medal at Centennial, and at Parise, 1878, The YIREGE and most ECONOMICAL 


Soap for all purposes, and the only uine 
with a peculiar lye, contains no 
eapes ly adapted for woolens; 
is inval 


borax soap made. m 
ulteration and is = eqval to the best imported Castile 
for washing all fine things. 


Soap. Itis 
, such as silks, baby-linen, laces, points, etc., & 


nable. It has great merit as a toilet soap, and is unequalled for the bath and for washing the head. 


A necessity in every house for all purifying and disinfecting pu 
con Gua PWM. DREYDOPPEL, on every bar, and fac simile of 
lass grocers, 


POUND bars, with maker's name 


nia! medals on face of wrapper. For sale by all first c 


ses. Put up invariably in honest FULL 
and Centen- 














No Money Required for Human Hair. 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughout the country to any person wishing for an 
kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, that the goods we seen and inspected before being 


for. No obligation to kee 


ods unless perfectly satisfaotory. 


rve the following price list: One lot 


French Hair Switches, with short stems, extra even hair— 


Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for ..... eeeccececes $10 
Weighing 4 oz., 30 in. long, for......seseereeees . 7 
Weighing 344 oz , over 34 yard long, for.........+ 5 


Weighing 3 oz., over 26 in. long, for.....+.sse.00+ 4 
Weighing 244 oz ,over 24 in. long, for..........+++ 3 
Weighing 2 oz ,over 20 inches long......... coceee 8 


We advise every lady to make a selection from the above lot at once. We consider these th 


bargains. Still another lot of 5000 Real Hair Switches, from 44 to 1 yard } 
of $2 and $2.50. We shall sell one lot of Real air 
rice as the plain, and are safe in saying such is uneqnalled in the annals of hair. One 
Reavy Puffs for 20c., 10c. and 5c.; marked down from 50c., 25c. and 1 


50c., T5e , $1, $1.50, 


in the world, for 15c., 25c., 35c. and 50c. 
metic for 5e.; cost 17c. Condray’s Bandoiire 
marked down from 25c. French 
75c. Curls in all lengths, Frizzes in all styles. 
MEDINA’S LISBON 


$8, $10 and upward. Ladies’ and Gents’ Artificial 
rant to sell the best and cheapest in prices, and to give satisfaction to all our customers, 


combings taken in exchange. 


e@ greatest 
it the ridiculously low prices 


ong, a 

GRAY SWITCHES at the same 

lot of Extra 

. and 10c. One lot of Coudray’s Oil, the finest 

oan tate than half the cost of importation. Coudray’s Cos- 

» 10c,; less than cost. The largest size Lem | N 10¢.; 
Hairpins, 1c. per bunch. Real Hair Coquetts, 25c.; marked down from 


WAVE, warranted water earl, the prettiest and most natural wave ever worn. $5, 


eads of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and eran At = 
orn r 


PARIS HAIR STORED! 


426 Washington St., corner Summer, ‘ - 


BOSTON. 














A group of colored people were present 
at the last reception given by President 
Hayes, and another group danced in the 
inauguration ball which opened the social 
events of the new administration. In the 
first instance Frederick Douglass and the 
ladies of his family made up the group, and 
in the last Senator Bruce, his wife and some 
of her friends. 


The editor of the Schlesische Volksgeitung, 
published at Breslau, has been sentenced to 
seven days’ imprisonment for having pub- 
lished the old libel against the Jews, viz. : 
that they kill Christian children in order to 
use their blood in the manufacture of Pass- 
over bread. The public prosecutor brought 
the charge against the editor at the instance 
of the committee of the Jewish community 
at Breslau.—Jewish Messenger. 


Buchanan, the bogus diploma maker, who 
is now on trial in Philadelphia, says there 
are'25,000 of his diplomas current in this 
country and 40,000 in Europe. No wonder 
the legislatures feel called upon to settle the 
character of diplomas, sicce Buchanan ex- 
poses the wholesale corruption which now 
attends their distribution; bribery and cheap 
purchase being the means by which tens of 
thousands of doctors now hold diplomas. 


Mr. Williams, of New York, has intro- 
duced a bill providing that all bread shall 
be made of good flour and sold by avoirdu- 
pois weight, and no loaves shall be less than 
two pounds weight. Bakers who disobey 
the law are to be fined $250 and perhaps 
imprisonment for aterm not exceeding three 
months. Bread of under-weight is forfeit- 
ed and may be destroyed by the law offi- 
cers. 


Mrs. Regina Johnson was convicted re- 
cently in Judge Benedict’s Court, in New 
York, of the crime of importing and bring- 
ing women to the United States for immor- 
al purposes. This was the first case ever 
tried under this law, which was passed in 
1875, with special reference to the anticipa- 
ted importation of Chinese and Japanese 
women into the Pacific States. The ex- 
treme penalty is five years in prison and 


$5000 fine. 


An act allowing mothers to appoint testa- 
mentary guardians for their children where 
the husbands had failed at decease to pro- 
vide such guardian, or is a drunkard or 
profligate, and fails or refuses to support 
such child or children, has been introduced 
by Senator Coxe in the Pennsylvania Leg- 
islature. The fact that legislation is neces- 
sary to enable a mother to have charge of 
her children’s guardianship is proof of the 





need of women to help make the laws. 


The project is under censideration of 
merging Antioch College, at Yellow 
Springs, into the Ohio State University, at 
Columbus, and to sell the building and pro- 
perty of the former institution to the State, 
to be used for charitable purposes. 


From the breaking up of the ice in the 
Platte river, Nebraska, its banks have over- 
flowed at various points, inundating the 
valley for miles around, and destroying a 
vast amount of property. It is also feared 
that a large number of lives have been lost. 


The first Monday in May is election day 
in all the school districtsin Colorado. All 
men and women twenty-one years of age, 
married or single, having resided thirty 
days in the district, and six months in the 
State, not prisoners, nor insane, nor non 
compos mentis, are permitted to vote on all 
questions pertaining to schools, whether 
such questions relate to the special taxation 
of property, improvement of school build- 
ings or other educational interests on which 
men havea vote. Woman may also hold 
any office voted upon at such election. 


The Harvard Register suspends publica- 
tion with the April number, the editor, Mr. 
Moses King, will say in the forthcoming 
March issue, because it does not receive 
sufficient pecuniary support, and because 
the officers of the University intend to en- 
large the University Bulletin, which will 
occupy the same field and have the advan- 
tage of being published for free circulation. 
After the appearance of the April number 
the editor promises that “every subscriber 
will receive in money the full amount due 
him for the unexpired time of hi3 subscrip- 
tion. Itis understood that Mr. King has 
a very flattering offer from Rand & Avery. 


Mrs. Parnell, her daughters and Anna 
Ford, have added much strength to the Irish 
Land League. But Archbishop McCabe, 
of Dublin, in a Lenten pastoral denounced 
women who so far forget the modesty of 
their sex as to appear in: public. To this 
Mr. A. M. Sullivan replies. He rejects the 
imputation that the ladies have put aside 
their modesty, and accuses the archbishop 
of insulting some of the most exemplary 
devotees of the church. Mrs. Sullivan 
maintains that the objects of the Ladies’ 
Land League are purely charitable. Arch- 
bishop Croke, of Cashel, has written to Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan congratulating him on his 
reply to the Lenten pastoral of Archbishop 
McCabe, of Dublin. Archbishop Croke 
says he unreservedly adopts Mr. Sullivan’s 
sentiments against Archbishop McCabe's 
monstrous imputations. The archbishop 
will find the open door for women cannot 
be shut. 
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LAY GOSPEL FOk PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. 
—— 


Carlyle has said—it is the faghion to quote 
Cariyle now—that ‘‘an endless significance 
lies in labor.” It is one of the eternal veri- 
ties which Carlyle did not invent, but 
which he simply discovered, being endow- 
ed with one of those impressionable brains 
which Emerson says are the first to announce 
events or thoughts. Now there is a depth 
of truth in this significance of labor that 
may well serve as a bit of lay gospel for the 
professional women of the day. There is 
no danger but that women labor severely 
enough, and with sufficient energy. The 
fault is, indeed, that they do too much. 
They spend their strength lavishly rather 
than wisely. Now when a woman's men- 
tal powcr is her only capital, she should 
study a wise economy of resources or she 
will speedily be an intellectual bankrupt. 
When thought must be transubstantiated 
into responsible work, no woman can afford 
to lavish it on the minor problems of, for 
instance, stitching. There is no doubt that 
the reason men succeed better as a usual 
thing in business, professional and artistic 
life, ic because they conserve all their ener- 
gy and strength to the thought, study and 
essential preparation for the work in hand, 
while a woman does not. Too often she 
regards general reading as a luxury for 
which she cannot afford the time, because 
she must keep herself neatly dressed or she 
loses both her position and her own self-re- 
spect. Her salary is usually less than a 
man’s salary in the same work; therefore 
she feels obliged to waste her forces on 
small economies that impoverish her men- 
tally, and as from this reason her work be- 
comes inferior in quality to the man’s work, 
she does not advance in her profession, but 
struggles on in a limited, half-tolerated 
manner when she might have otherwise 
made herself bright, fresh, available, and 
even indispensable in her position. Strug- 
gling along in this way marriage is to her 
the only way out, and it is problematical 
whether the woman who cannot guide her 
own lif wisely and well is peculiarly fitted 
to undertake the guidance and the shaping 
of other lives. Because her strength of 
body and of mind is frittered away on 
transient and trifling matters, she has no 
reserve force to meet the great demands 
that are liable to come suddenly in the pro- 
fessional life. For indeed it is for life, 
even more than for death, that we should 
be always ready. Opportunities are encyc- 
lical in their nature and, once lost, while 
an entire lifetime is not ‘‘bound in shallows 
and in miseries” from one tailute, it is toler- 
ably sure that a good portion of it may be 
ere the opportunity present itself again. 
An endless significance lies in that work 
which results in mental readiness; in being 
able to,turn on knowledge in an adjustable 
and available manner to whatever subject 
shall arise. A woman must stand on her 
work, not under it. She must possess her 
profession, not be possessed by it. Only as 
women grow into the gospel of regarding 
the work for the wcrk’s sake, will they 
grow into responsible and lucrative posi- 
tions. Now there has been a recent hue 
and cry in some newspapers of such low 
salaries paid to teachers as obliged them to 
sit up half the night to ‘‘take in sewing” to 
meet their expenses. It may sound harsh 
to say that the woman who would do so 
idiotic a thing hardly deserves a better fate, 
but it is none the less true that she is thus 
creating her total failure. Inthe first place 
why does she accept a salary insufficient 
for her needs? But if accepting it she 
would dress in sixpenny ealico, if need be, 
and give her evenings to the enriching of 
her mind for the advancement of her work, 
she would soon command position and sal- 
ary, and what is more, she would hold her 
own forces so well in hand tht if one thing 
failed she could create another. This stitch- 
ing and sewirg to which women make 
themselves martyrs is intellectual suicide 
to the woman to whom time ismoney. To 
the woman who, as wife or daughter, is 
living quietly in her home the case is dif- 
ferent. It is just as pleasant to make 
dresses as to make sofa-cushions, and one 
would fancy far more interesting. In these 
days of machines and the perfection of 
Bazar patterns, their own dressmaking 
might well be a pleasant employment for 
the daughters of the house. But the sig- 
nificance of special labor lies for Woman in 
her giving herself to it unreservedly. Let 
its remuneration be always secondary to the 
aim for supreme excellence, and only in 
thus losing her life in its ideal aims shall 
she thus find it.—Lilian Whiting in Boston 
Traveiler. 
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THE PAPYRUS CLUB. 


‘ Among many brilliant contributions at 
the late meeting of the Papyrus Club was a 
new poem by James Russell Lowell, and the 
following tribute to George Eliot, by E. P. 
Whipple. Even our language is gaining in 
precision with the growing recognition of 
‘Woman as an intellectual power: 
Beginning with the assertion that, inas- 
much as this was an occasion when Woman 
was honored, the queen of the intellectual 
world should receive the homage of the 
club and its guests, he entered upon a trib- 
ute to ‘George Eliot,” which revealed a 





feeling of almost reverence for the great au- 
thor of “Adam Bede.” It is imperative, 
he said, if we would honor genius and hon- 
or Woman that we pay our tribute to her 
to-night. The'phrasc ‘‘master-pi-ce” is 
commonly applied to a remarkable achieve- 
ment of art, and the artist or the projector 
of a great enterprise is called a ‘‘master- 
mind,”’ thus implying the mental inferiority 
of Woman, but by the consent of the world 
we have in ‘‘George Eliot” a mistress mind, 
and her works may be called mistress- 
pieces. Mr. Whipple then went on to speak 
of Mrs. Lewes’s deep, broad and high intel- 
ligence, saying that although a kind, unpre- 
tending, sweet-voiced and low-voiced little 
woman, she looms up to the spiritual eye, 
which discerns a full-armed Minerva fresh 
born from the brain of Jove, strong, wise, 
self-poised, amid all the marvels of her 
moral and intellectual might and bearing 
in mortal eyes the serene, majestic look 
which unmistakably declares that the pow- 
er she grandly expressed is supplemented 
by power in reserve. Inthe speaker's opin- 
ion his heroine was superior to the scientists 
and abstract thinkers of her timein that 
she possessed the capability of pouring 
analysis through the veins of narrative and 
creating new inbabitants of that unreal 
world with which we occupy so much of 
our time. Her power of looking through 
things and persons to the spiritual and out- 
lying laws controlling them was another 
distinguishing characteristic. She had a 
profound insight into the perplexities of 
human character and a serene hold on the 
problems of existence. After commenting 
on the exquisite beauty and artistic elabor- 
ation of her style, Mr. Whipple spoke of 
her sweep over the wide field of human life 
—representing with the same accuracy of 
touch the several varieties of souls, and 
never pausing in her adventurous career of 
characterizations until she had adequately 
described both the inspired prophet and the 
rapt saint in his inmost communion with 
God. The more thoroughly we compre- 
hend her genius the more do we enjoy her 
atmosphere of sense. Her survey of life 
led her to regard the world not as a place 
where noble spirits and tender souls can 
comfortably house themselves. In this, 
said Mr. Whipple, we distinguish the Wo- 
man, This remarkable woman was born 
under the curse of what modern philoso- 
phers call heredity. She inherited the re- 
sults of man’s treatment of Woman for one 
thousand years, during which he alternate- 
ly worshipped and wronged her. Now the 
worth of Woman is more fully recognized, 
when she is fast becoming a co-mate and 
not a mere helpmate, we may hope that 
when another ‘‘George Eliot” appears she 
will teach to all humanity a gospel of cheer 
as cordial and humane as any that has come 
from any man of genius since the creation 
of the world. 
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ELIZABETH K. CHURCHILL. 

The Providence Journal published the 
following appreciative article on Mrs. 
Churchill, which those who knew her will 
read with interest: 

The community in which for many of her 
latest years Mrs. Churchill lived and labor- 
ed, is to-day paying to her memory the trib- 
ute of appreciative and grateful thought. 

We are her debtors because of her high 
ideals and her energy in trying to make 
them real. She longed to see the people 
about her leading clean and happy lives. 
She longed to stimulate their souls and to 
remove the hindrances by which some of 
them were sorely beset. With an earnest- 
ness, which was sometimes impatience, she 
toiled for these ends, using various and ef- 
fective means. The moral atmosphere of 
our city is the purer because this woman of 
large gifts has abhorred moral pestilence. 

The readers of the Journal well know 
how trenchantly her pen has been used in 
combatting intemperance and inanity of 
living, in pleading for enlarged opportuni- 
ties for struggling women, in widening the 
horizon of narrow thought, in detecting 
and shaming oppression. 

Her life has been one of mental activity, 
overtaxing physical strength, which was al- 
wayssmall. She was the daughter of Dr. 
Aaron Kittredge, of Bedford, Mass., and 
was born in 1829. She was early married 
to Mr. William Churchill, of Lowell, who 
died about twenty years ago, leaving to his 
wife’s efficient care two little sons. 

‘Into the tenderness of her home life some 
insight is given by the story entitled ‘‘Over- 
coming,” which was published in 1870. 
We copy its touching dedication to her eld- 
er son, whose destiny she clearly foresaw: 
My Dear H—. 

For more than twenty-one years, thoughts 
of you and hopes for you have entered into 
all the warp and woof of my life. Our 
Father’s thoughts and plans concerning you 
are higher one better than mine, and He 
has sent us tokens of His will that you 
should journey beyond the veil, where your 
hope is anchored. ‘‘Though He slay me, 
yet will I trust in Him.” 

I commit you to the care of the glorified 
Man of Sorrows, who holds in His tender 
clasp the cords that unite all human souls, 
there as here. 

As you stand upon the threshold of two 
worlds, looking backward with lingering, 
longing love, and forward with humb 
hope, I bring to you this little book. It is 


. sent? 





but a cluster of wayside pansies, but you 
will value it because the one who gathered 
them is, with undying love, 

Your Moruer. 

For the maintenance ani education of her 
young children, she exerted muscle as well 
as brain, being teacher of gymnastics at the 
Riverside Seminary, N. Y., for a year, and 
when, about thirteen years ayo, she came to 
Rhode Island, she organized gymnastic 
classes in Providence and neighboring 
towns. 

She often and ably addressed audiences 
upon temperance and Woman Suffrage, 
subjects which were very dear to her. The 
Association for the Advancement of Wo- 
men, chiefly known to the public by the an- 
nual ‘‘Woman’s Congress,” numbered her 
among its officers, and to her this city was 
indebted for the interesting sessions of that 
congress held in Low’s Opera House 1n the 
autumn of 1878. Partly through her con- 
nection with this society, Mrs. Churchill 
formed acquaintances with many of the 
ablest scientific and literary women in the 
United States, and her influence has led a 
number of them to address audiences in 
Providence. 

The Rhode Island Woman's Club, a pri- 
vate association, which has grown to so 
large proportions that its title and aims are 
familiar to many of our readers, was organ- 
ized mainly through Mrs. Churchill’s ef- 
forts, and during the earlier years of its ex- 
istence she had the chief charge of obtain- 
ing suitable essayists for the fortnightly 
meetings. 

Her interest in the broader and deeper, as 
well as “‘higher education of women,” was 
shown in countless ways. The Working- 
women’s Lectures, instituted more than a 
year ago by Mrs, Churchill and another la- 
dy of Providence, and resumed this season, 
are too well known to need eulogium. Mrs. 
Churchill’s latest appearance as a speaker 
was in this course, on which occasion she 
gave a thoughtful paper upon pre natal in- 
fluence. Her speech, like her pen, was 
fluent and keen. Both will be missed, but 
it is certain that both have quickened con- 
sciences that will continue her work. That 
no word ever slipped too rapidly from 
tongue or pen, her friends would not claim. 
But it is her love for humanity which will 
be chiefly remembered. Of versatile gifts, 
eclectic in thought, recognizing in an elab- 
orate lecture the nobility of Harriet Mar: 
tineau, while herseif cherishing a very dif- 
ferent faith, she has left in our memories a 
vivid picture. How easy it is to think of 
her in the words which Curtis applied to 
his friend Theodore Winthrop — “alive, 
alert, immortal.” 


Frederick A. Hinckley, at the close of a 
late Sunday service, also tenderly and fitting- 
ly spoke of the earnest life-work of Mrs. 
Churchill. 

The Woman’s Club, of Providence, which 
Mrs. Churchill was largely instrumental in 
organizing, has adopted appropriate resolu- 
tions, one of which proposes to take steps 
to establish some ‘‘endu1ing memorial of 


her.” 
—_—__-—- ee — 


PORTHAIT OF MES. HAYES. 





The following is the full text of the ad- 
dress of Miss Frances E. Willard in pre- 
senting the portrait of Mrs. Hayes to the 
President in behalf of the Women’s Nati- 
onal Christian Temperance Union: 

Mr. President:—We are here to present 
to the nation through its honored chief a 
temperance testimonial from the men and 
women, high and low, rich and poor, for- 
tunate and unfortunate, who have loved 
her whose pictured presence is now before 
us, because they have felt that she was the 
defender of our homes; because amid the 
fogs of a time-worn social conservatism she 
held steadily aloft the torch of an example 
safe, gentle and benignant. We stand in 
the presence of one whose utterances and 
character are known to all the nation. I 
do not forget how in the tumult and strife 
of a great political convention James A. 
Garfield of Ohio said: ‘‘Remember it is in 
the home where the sovereign citizen has 
his wife and children gathered around him 
that God prepares the verdict of the Amer- 
ican people.” { do not forget that he re- 
minded the women of Cleveland when they 
came to Mentor with their congratulations, 
that, in every army there are three classes: 
the scouts, who go ahead; the soldiers, who 
do the fighting, and within all, the home 
guards, and that he said: ‘‘God bless the 
women, they are America’s home guards.” 
I do not forget that in his inaugural he re- 
minded us by the sacred words ‘‘a little 
child shall lead them,” that the tenderness 
and sweetness of childhood had a place in 
his thoughts in that supreme hour, and so 
standing here I feel very much at home, as 
do we all, in this kind and brotherly pre- 
sence. Mr. President, whom do we repre- 
We are a part of your constituency, 
and we represent a great deal of earnest, 
hard work done in the name of God, and 
home and native land. We represent a 
volume of prayer, rising like incense to God 
from the very first hour that we knew the 
burden which had been laid upon you; and 
always have we sought a blessing also from 
on high upon her who isjthe mother of 
your sons and of your sweet young daugh- 
ter, and upon her who bore and cherished 





you. We represent that numberless throng 
who have a right to be heard in this pres- 
ence because of all that they bave suffered. 
We cannot speak to you of the graves of 
the living and the graves of the dead that 
have strewn our pathway, because of the 
cup that tempts only todestroy. Our prin- 
ciples and our endeavor are the inevitable 
outcome of the philosophy of our century. 
Well is it understood by the scholar Presi 
dent! For one dominant purpose runs 
through all our modern civilization. Sci- 
ence spells it out slowly from the writing 
in the rocks—from scattered monuments 
and fossil languages—and pronounces it the 
unity of man. Statesmanship discovers 
that the woes of one nation are the misfor- 
tune of all, and so frames treaties and forms 
alliances of mutual defence and service in 
the name of the solidarity of man, but 
Christianity, perceiving the highest signifi- 
cance of all these studies and their practi- 
cal results, prays, pleads and labors for the 
universal brotherhood of man. Among the 
applications of this great underlying prin- 
ciple none is gaining ground more rapidly 
than the practice of a free and voluntary 
total abstinence, for our own and others’ 
sake, from those alcoholic drinks which 
have alienated more hearts, dissolved more 
homes, poisoned the air with more cruel 
words, and moved kind hands to more hate- 
ful deeds than any other agency outside of 
Pandemonium. ‘Where is thy brother?” 
is to-day the central question in that larger 
home which we call social life, answered 
by a thousand kindly charities, but most 
significantly answered, as we believe, by the 
great army of total abstainers, which, in 
the present military exigency, is calling all 
up and down the land for volunteers. We 
are here to leave in your care the picture 
which symbolizes so much of hope and glad 
expectation for the future. We are here 
because it is women who have given the 
choicest hostages to fortune. Beyond the 
arms that hold them long the boys go forth 
and come not back again, and the mother 
heart prays that society may hedge them 
round about with loving safeguards and re- 
straints, and fervent is our hope that a 
steady signal light for them may shine forth 
from the conspicuous windows of the Pre- 
sidential mansion. As members of the 
church of Christ, we appeal to you to help 
hasten the time when all men’s weal shall 
be each man’s care, and we pray God's 
blessing-upon you, upon your wife, and 
upon those that cluster around you in your 
home. Well has the Laureate said con- 
cerning that ‘‘good time coming” which the 
triumph of the temperance cause shall help 
to usher in: 


«Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold, 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


“Ring out a slowly dying cauee, 
And ancient forms of party strife, 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


‘Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand, 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Chriet that is to be." 

THE PRESIDENT'S REPLY. 

Miss Willard, Ladies and Gentlemen: The 
very appropriate gift to the Executive Man- 
sion which you have brought, the portrait 
of its late mistress, I gladly accept. It shall 
take its place beside the portraits of the 
other noble women who have graced this 
house. She is my friend. Nothing I can 
say will be equal to my high appreciation 
of the character of the lady whose picture 
is now added to the treasures of this place. 
She is noble; the friend of all good people. 
Her portrait will take, and I hope it will al- 
ways hold in this house an honored place. 
I have observed the significance which you 
have given to this portrait from the stand- 
point you occupy and in connection with 
that work in which you areengeged. First, 
I approve most heartily what you have 
said in reference to the freedom of indivi- 
dual judgment and action symbolized in 
this portrait. There are several sovereign- 
ties in this country. First, a sovereignty 
of the American people; then the sovereign- 
ty nearest to us all—that sovereignty of the 
family, the absolute right of each family to 
control its affairs in accordance with the 
conscience and convictions of duty of the 
heads of the family. In the picture before 
us that is bravely symbolized. I have no 
doubt the American people will always 
tenderly regard this household sovereignty, 
and however households may differ in their 
views and convictions, I believe that those 
differences will be respected. Each house- 
hold, by following its own convictions and 
holding itself responsible to God, will, I 
think, be respected by the American peo- 
ple. What you have said concerning these 
evils of intemperance meets my most hearty 
concurrence. I have been in my way and 
in accordance with my own convictions an 
earnest advocate of temperance, not in so 
narrow a sense as some, but in a very defi- 
nite and practical sense. These convictions 
are deep, and will be maintained. Whether 
I shall be able to meet the views of all peo- 
ple in regard to all the phases of that ques- 
tion remains to be seen. ButI shall do 
what I can to abate the great evils of in- 
temperance. 1 shall be glad to have this 
picture upon these walls, and shall be glad 
to remember your kind expressions to me 





and my family, and in your efforts to better 
mankind by your work I hope that you 
witl be guided by wisdom and that you will 
achieve a worthy success. Thanking you 
for this meeting and greeting, I bid you 
good morning. 

Miss Willard dined, by invitation, with 
the President and his family the day follow- 
ing. 
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THE WIFE’S PROPERTY. 

The Manchester (England) Woman's Suf- 
frage Journal states the following fact 
showing how the law still robs a wife, 
under most aggravating circumstances. Our 
readers may remember that Mr. Birchall, 
who had married the niece of a gentleman 
who left her £45,000, and who had drawn 
the will himself so that the property was 
not left for the separate use of the wife, but 
absolutely to her, knowing well that the 
law would give him the whole, was at the 
time living in adultery with another wo- 
man, and, after making one will to blind 
his wife by leaving her his whole property, 
made a subsequent will unknown to her 
which revoked the former will, and gave 
the whole of his wife’s fortune to his ille- 
gitimate children and his second mistress. 
The wife disputed the will, and Vice-Chan- 
cellor Malins suggested a ‘‘compromise,” 
by which £20,000 of her own money would 
be given to the wife, and £25,000 to the ille- 
gitimate children. The widow was with 
great difficulty induced—we should almost 
think forced—to acquiesce in this arrange- 
ment, but -the legal representative of the 
infants refused to be content with less than 
stripping the wife of her whole fortune. 

The argument for the wife turned mainly 
on the assumption that the property must 
be held to have been left by the uncle of 
the wife for her own use and benefit, and 
that before the husband could deal with it 
as if it were his own it must be proved that 
the testator intended to give him sole con- 
trol over it. Against this it was contended 
by Mr. Forth on behalf of vhe infants that 
it was not likely there was anything in the 
nature of a settlement, because the testator 
fully trusted Mr. Birchall. The point was 
decided against the wife, and then the only 
thing left for her was to allege that certain 
of the securities had not been ‘‘reduced in- 
to possession” by the husband, and there- 
fore on his death the right of the wife to 
these would revive. This was decided by 
the Vice-Chancellor in favor of the wife, 
who thus obtained rather less than the £20,- 
000 she would have had under the com- 
promise, the greater part of the money 
going to the illegitimate children, This 
remarkable case has been fully commented 
on by the public press, and it is generally 
agreed that the conduct of the husband was 
abominable and that the deprivation of the 
wife’s portion for the benefit of the illegiti- 
mate children was unjust, yet it is remark- 
able that the true remedy for this wrong 
seems not to have suggested itself to many 
who have commented on it. The Standard 
and the Daily Telegraph simply suggest as a 
remedy greater care in the drawing of wills 
and the preparation of settlements—and 
these represent, no doubt, a large body of 
legal and masculine opinion, 

But women know well that the only just 
and thorough safeguard against such legal- 
ized robbery lies in the enactment of a law 
which would secure to them, absolutely 
free from the control or disposition of any 
husband to whom they might be married, 
the ownership of all real and personal pro- 
perty which is theirs, with equal rights and 
liberties in dealing with it as are possessed 
by unmarried women or married men. 

Such a bill is now before the Honse of 
Commons. It has been referred to a select 
committee, which, it is hoped, will not 
tamper with its principle, or render it of no 
effect by hampering the application of it by 
legal forms or expensive conditions, Mem- 
bers who oppose the franchise for women 
allege that Parliament is always ready to 
redress any proved grievance. Let these 
men study the Birchall case, and reflect 
that it is typical of multitudes of others 
which never come prominently before the 
public. They will then hardly need any 
further argument to induce them to join 
their efforts to those who are already work- 
ing to secure the passing once for all ofa 
great measure of practical reform—a really 
honest property bill. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MICHIGAN. 

Epitor JouRNAL:—I am glad to inform 
you that one of the political parties of Mi- 
chigan has taken a step in the right direc- 
tion. Yesterday, while scores of women of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
were at the State Capital, listening helpless- 
ly to what we predict will result in the de-. 
feat of the prohibition bill, the State Na- 
tional Greenback party was at the same 
time holding its convention in the city. 
The contrast was not a little remarkable. 
While scores of women were thronging the 
capital, eager and expectant for the success 
of the prohibition bill, entreating the law 
makers, the Greenback State Convention 
presented quite another appearance. That 
body had appointed two lady delegates to 
this convention. Upon the appearance of 
these ladies in the hall there was an imme- 
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diate hush of loud voices, cigars were laid 
aside, and decorum due any parlor pre- 
vailed. One of these ladies, Mrs. 8. E. V. 
Emery, was chosen as one of the vice-pre- 
sidents, she was conducted to the platform 
amid loud applause, when she bowed her 
acknowledgement and took a seat as com- 


posedly as if attending a church conven- 


tion. Noone seemed alarmed, nota gentle- 
man fainted or even turned pale. She voted 
upon the leading questions as intelligently 
as any member of the convention. When 
called upon to speak, she rose, stepped to 
the front of the stage, and assured the con- 
vention she was not there for speech-mak- 
ing, but was glad of an opportunity to 
thank them for the consideration they had 
shown to women. She believed the inter- 
ests of this country were identical with the 
interests of all its citizens including women. 
That this country could no longer afford to 
shut out the influence of women from af- 
fairs of State. It is not enough that Wo- 
man’s voice is heard from the platform and 
the pulpit, but we want her in our Legis- 
lative hall, and upon the floor of our Nati- 
onal Congress; we want her voice to be 
lifted up against iniquity in high places; 
we want he; where our laws are made, as 
well as where they are violated; we want 
her in our State capitals, then we shall not 
need her at our ‘‘State Temperance Head- 
quarters.” She said grave fears had been 
expressed to her by a devoted Republican, 
‘that the Greenback party would injure 
itself by allowing women to take part in its 
conventions.” She was sorry to give her 
Republican friends so much uneasiness, but 
they might console themselves with the 
reflection that their party had never been 
iojured by any advancements it had made 
in the interests of Woman. 

We ask for the wives, mothers, and 
daughters of this country, simply the rights 
of American citizens, and to this young 
party, without spot or blemish, we are look- 
ing as tothe hope of Israel. The lady re- 
tired amid loud and prolonged applause. 
It was evident she had made a good im- 
pression upon. the convention, and if any 
came With a prejudice against Woman Suf- 
frage, they doubtless went away in a more 
friendly mood. Several speakers expressed 
their opinion in regard to equal Suffrage, 
but not one unfavorably. This we trust is 
but the beginning of good news from the 
Peninsular State. 


Very truly yours, c. B. R. 





—_<>-e—____—_—- 


ARE WIVES SUPPORTED? 
Fanny Field, in the Prairie Farmer, an- 
swers the above question by asking others 
which are very telling, as follows: 


Who has cooked your meals, made, wash- 
ed and mended your clothes all these years? 
Who made the butter and cheese that you 
sold and pocketed the money for? Who 
took care of your children, nursed you 
when you were sick, and bore with your 
outrageous fault finding when things didn’t 
go to suit you? Who patched, and darned, 
and contrived, and saved, and made every 
dollar do the work of three? And whut 
has she had to pay her for allthis? Just 
her board and clothes as she went along, 
and if you were to die tomorrow all that 
she could claim of the property that she 
had worked so hard to help you save, would 
be the use of one-third of the real estate; 
and in nine cases out of ten that is literally 
worse than nothing. If it bad not been for 
your wife’s help, would you have been 
worth so much to-day as you are now? If 
you had been obliged to hire a woman to 
do the work that your wife has done for 
her board and aatken, do you imagine that 
you could have done much more than make 
both ends meet? 
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GAMBETTA’S VIEW OF IT. 

The world admires the facility with which 
France has recovered from the disastrous 
effects of the war with Germany; the ap- 
parent ease with which the war indemnity 
was paid, the present individual prosperity 
and national credit, and the satisfactory 
position which the republic maintains 
among nations. Of course, in political 
matters, France has the same difficulties 
which belong to all free people, but which 
are not to be compared with the troubles of 
Germany or even England. The question 
is often asked to what the strength of 
France is due. To assign one cause will 
not cover the entire ground. Yet, M. Gam- 
betta, the French statesman, is disposed to 
give one thing chief precedence: “I be- 
lieve,” he said, in a recent conversation 
with an English gentleman, “‘that in a great 
measure the strength of the French nation 
isin the thrifty habits of the French wo- 
men,” 

M. Gambetta, 1n politics a Radical, is 
very near the ‘‘extreme right” in that opin- 
ion. The strength of any nation is in the 
women, for they mould the national char- 
acter. Economically and fiscally speaking, 
women are by nature more tbrifty than 
men; and where they have fair play and 
cue influence they impress their character 
upon the other sex. Taking prudence as a 
word of wider scope than mere thriftiness 
in money matters, Woman is more prudent. 
She is more inclined to forecast, and to the 
consideration of possible circumstances and 
contingencies. 

It is very common with the thoughtl-es 
to ascribe the social faults of extravagance 





in toilet, in housekeeping and furnishing 
allto the women. Of course, the sex has 
its share of human follies, but men encour- 
age, if they do not originate, extravagance 
in the other sex. Many an extravagant out- 
lay for which a carping world censures the 
wife has been entered into and proceeded 
in against the thoughtful wife’s protest at 
the start and at every stage. In the Caudle 
Lectures, Jerrold puts in the mouth of the 
good woman a declamation on the loss of 
an umbrella as pointing to poverty. It is 
au absurd exhibition of matronly prudence; 
but, absurd as it is, it is only a good-natur- 
ed caricature of the actual condition of 
things in many a household. The wife 
strives, but to little purpose, to ‘‘audit the 
accounts,” but cannot do it rationally, since 
she is not in possession of all the figures. 
According to M. Gambetta, they manage 
these things better in France, at least among 
the peasant and provincia! population. 
—_——— ep 


THE FIRST WALTZ. 


The Hon. Josiah Quincy from old jour- 
nals sends charming articles to the Inde- 
pendent, from which we make the following 
extract with its wholesome characteriz: tion 
of waltzing: 

And now let us go back again to the 
Washington of 1826. At the public ball of 
which 1 have spoken I saw the waltz intro- 
duced into society for the first time. The 
conspicuous performer was Baron Stackel- 
burg, who whirled through its mazes with 
a huge pair of dragoon spurs bound to his 
heels. The danger of interfering with the 
other dancers, which seemed always immi- 
nent, was skillfully avoided by the Baron, 
who received a murmur of appreciative ap- 
plause as he Jed his partner to her seat. 
The question of the decorum of this strange 
dance was distinctly raised upon its first ap- 
pearance, and it was nearly twenty-five 
years later before remonstrances ceased to 
be heard. How far the waltz, and its suc- 
cessors of a similar character, may be com- 
patible with feminine modesty is a question 
which need not here be discussed. It is 
sufficient to say that, socially speaking, it 
has proved an unmitigated nuisance. It has 
utterly routed the intellectual element that 
was once conspicuous even in fashionable 
gatherings. It has not only given suciety 
over to the young and inexperienced; but, 
by a perverse process of unnatural selection, 
it has pushed to the front by no means the 
best specimens of these. 








—— ope 
EPITAPH OF MR. CARLYLE. 


Here is the epitaph Carlyle wrote for his 
wife’s tombstone which also covered his fa- 
ther’s remains: ‘‘Here, likewise, now rests 
Jane Welch Carlyle, spouse of Thomas 
Carlyle, Chelsea, London. She was born 
at Haddington, 14th, July, 1801; only child 
of the above John Welch and of Grace 
Welch, Caplegell, Dumfrieshire, his wife. 
In her bright existence she had more sor- 
rows than are common, but also a soft in- 
vincibility, a capacity of discernment and a 
noble loyalty of heart which are rare. For 
forty years she was the true and loving 
helpmate of her husband, and by act and 
word unwearily forwarded him as none else 
could in all of worthy that be did or at- 
tempted. She died at London 2Ist April, 
1866, suddenly snatched away from him 
and the light of his life was gone out.” 

*oe 


NON-VOTING PETITIONERS. 





Some of the opponents of the prohibition 
amendment snecred at the temperance pe- 
titions because they had women’s names 
upon them, names of those who were not 
voters; and this idea doubtless had weight 
with those who did not express it. So the 
legislators dared to disregard the wishes of 
nearly 30,000 people because some of them 
were women. Men are beginning to realize 
that if they wish their petitions to have 
weight they must only bear the names of 
voters. A new temperance organization in 
Indiana says that only the signatures 
of voters are wanted to the petition, 
and that any wrong would be redressed if 
they would ask it; but, when 25,000 petition- 
ers in Nebraska and 75,000 in Ohio and cor- 
responding numbers in other States can be 
disregarded because they count non-voters 
among their numbers, it is time that wo- 
men should cease useless petitioning and 
unite in striving to gain that power which 
will make petitions respecied if not need- 
less. This regard of women as non-voting 
petitioners is yet quite compatible with a 
wish to legislate fairly for women. Take 
the extreme demand—that of the right of 
Suffrage for women, the legislator says: 
“While I am quite willing that women shall 
have power to modify the laws and control 
the law-makers by ballot, yet as long as 
they have not that power, I am not justified 
in disregarding the wishes of my constit- 
uents because of any quantity of petitions 
from this non-voting element.” Some of 
the anti-prohibitionists voted for Woman 
Suffrage as a far-sighted temperance meas- 
ure, and as one that would certainly raise 
the standard of public morals. Some of 
this class are genuine temperance men, yet 
were obliged to oppose prohibition because 
of the pressure of the constituency behind 
them. The seven or eight prohibitionists 
in the Legislature who voted against the 
Woman Suffrage amendment disregarded 
the wishes of the temperance women peti- 
tioners more effectually than did those who 
voted against the prohibition amendment. 

trice Express. 





SUGGESTIONS AND RESULTS OF VISITORS’ 
WORK AMONG THE POOR. 


A woman with two children to support 
asked for laundry work. A visitor indus- 
triously sought for it and found three places, 
but on trial the woman was discovered to 
be utterly ignorant of the business. The 
question, ‘‘What shall be done?” was asked 
of the central office. ‘‘Have her taught,” 
was the reply. But this was much easier 
said than done, for in that district there is 
as yet no Industrial school. Fortunately 
one of the ladies for whom she had tried to 
work, finding her tractable, caused her to 
be instructed, and she is now earning her 
living with the best. 

We learn that it is the exception rather 
than otherwise, when persons who have ap- 
plied for aid are ever found doing anything 
when the visitor calls. Dirty floors, dirty 
chairs and dirty hands folded idle, or fry- 
ing a bit of unpalatable-looking fish for 
dinner, is the fashion of the hour. Idle- 
ness, waste and ignorance rather than want 
are the enemies to be vanquished among the 
ordinary class of applicants for assistance. 
Proper methods for meeting this worst form 
of poverty are the crying needs of our vis- 
itors. 

We wish to express our gratitude to the 
Carney Hospital for receiving a poor little 
diseased child. Applications had been made, 
coupled with persuasions, elsewhere, but 
every place was ‘‘full.” There is no child- 
ren’s ward at the Carney Hospital; they 
have no room nor opportunity to take child- 
ren; but, hearing the sorrowful case, the 
pathetic little creature was taken into ten- 
der arms and is now peaceful in that, its 
only haven in this world. (Signed. ) 

Com. ON BULLETINS FOR 
THE ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 


HUMOROUS. 
Jones says if he was sure of as much 


rain next summer as we have had this he'd 
go into the milk business, sure. 


Collector—‘‘How many times do you wish 
me to call for this money?” Debtor—‘‘M 
dear sir, you need never call again. I shall 
not be offended.” 


A California justice, in a moment of an- 
ger, said that the lawyers in a case on trial 
before him were no better than horse 
thieves. Then he apologized, and fined 
himself $10 for contempt of court. 


‘‘What is the meaning of a backbiter?” 
asked a gentleman at a Sunday School ex- 
amination. This was a puzzler. It went 
down the class untill it came to a simple 
urchin, who said: ‘‘Perhaps it’s a flea.” 


An old man visiting the Antiquarian 
Museum in Edinburgh the other day, on in- 
specting the old weapons very earnestly, 
and failing to find what he was apparently 
looking for, asked a visitor if he could tell 
him whereabouts they kept the Ax of th 
Apostles. . 


A mother had taught her little girl to re- 
peat, at a Sabbath-school concert, the text, 
‘‘Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters!” When evening came, she very 
calmly, with perfect self-possession, said, 
‘Every one that hoes,come and getadrink.” 
Her astonishment was great when she saw 
the laughter of the audience. 




















Abdominal 
Supporters. 


Vas age) 

A \ These new Supporters 
_\, commend themselves at 
iy Once to every lady suf- 

fering from weakness, 
= strains or cor- 
ij; Ppulency. They are sim- 

#%, ple, durable and readily 

. adjusted to fit any form. 

The increasing demand for these supporters is suf- 

ficient proof of their value. (Average price — $3.) 

Pads and straps for ruptures extra. Also, the “‘Dress- 

reform Corset,’ Misses’ Shou!der-brace Corset, and 

the Ladies’ Favorite, an entirely new device for an 
abdominal corset. For particulars send for circu- 

lar. Address or callc . 

MRS. M. A. KILGOUR, 
Winter street, Room F, Boston, Mass. 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery! , 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. | 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS | 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF , 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM'S — 
Vegetable Compound, | 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

TuIs PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITs 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWEB 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE Is radical and en- 
tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE 

















GION} IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS SYS 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actin harmony with the laws that 
govern the female 


For thecure of Ki y Complaints of cither 
sex, this Compound is ° 
Lydia E. 4 le Compound 


Pinkham’s V 
is prepared at the proprietors jaboratory. 
No, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 

Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 
Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 

Send for peuple Address as above. 
No fi should be without Lydia E. Pinkham": 
‘ cure pao on, Bilious 
ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 

Sold by Druggisis. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 
With Equa! Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
i 


leges, 

The lectures of the seventh year - ~ sone, 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. his Med 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
a preliminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. ‘To secure still: more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical Collesv, the 
first school ever established for the medical cucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, ad the 


Dean, 
I, T. TALBOL, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 


—= 
MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. oe, Me 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 4% ay Gafy 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 
Residence and office, : 


308 Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 2 a. m.. 5 to6 P. u. 


Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 
75 CHESTER SQUARE, 
Near Tremont Street. 


Office Hours, 10 A, M. tol P. M., Tuesdays 
Thursdays, Ail other days engaged by Hoan a Ay 

















The World for 1881. 


Tux Wor tp for 1881 will be the best and cheapest 
newspaper published in the English tongue on either 
side of the Atlantic. 

With new presses surpassing any ever before man- 
ufactured even by Hoe & Co.; wih new and un- 
equalled typographical and business facilities of all 
sorts, and with a better organized telegraphic corre- 
spondence throughout the world than that of any 
other American journal, Tae Worup for 1881 will 
afford its readers daily a complete, condensed and 
trustworthy record of all current events. 

In its Five Minutes With the News of the Day Tue 
WoRLD meets and seeps pace with the increasing de- 
mands made by rapid transit, the telegraph and the 
telephone, on the time and attention of business men. 

Its daily cable lette:s from London bring the Old 
World to the breakfast tables of the New. 

In its Wall Street Gossip ana its Items for Inves- 
tors, taken together with its accurate, candid and 
absolutely impartial Financial Article, Taz Worip 
daily presents an unrivalled picture not only of the 
trne condition of the multitudinons enterprises in 
which the adventurous and active people of this 
country invest their savings, but also of #1] the fluct- 
uating influences exerted upon those enterprises by 
oe speculations aad the speculators of the Stock Ex- 
change. 

No man who owns or expects to own an interest in 
any corporate property can afford to miss for a single 
day the information daily and exclusively given in 
Tue WoRLD, not only as to the natural and legiti- 
mate course of affairs affecting stock values, but also 
as to the eas, schemes and combinations which are 
incessantly making and unmaking in and out of 
Wall street to affect those values. 

THE WORLD contains aiso every day the freshest, 
fullest and most instructive 1 otices of everything 
new and interesting in the reaims of art, of literature 
and of social life. 

It is the accredited organ of the - olleges of the 
Union, and the accuracy and vivacity of its sporting 
columns, covering all the various forms of athletic 
amusement which have multiplied among us of late 
years, commend it to the “rising generation” through- 
out the country. 

As the only metropolitan morning journal publirh- 
ed in the English language which maintains an un- 
swerving fidelity to the great enduring principles of 
the Democratic faith in politics, Tur Worip for 
1881 will be found. where for the last five years Tus 
Wor.p has been found, absolutely loyal to Demo- 
cratic principles; absolutely independent of all per- 
sons, cliques and factions within the Deaocratic 
party. 

Tue Wortp will maintain the cause of the Union 
against sectionalism inall its forms, the cause of 
good government againet corruption in all its form: 
ead, the cause of the people against monopoly in all 

orms. 


TERMS—POSTAGE PAID. 

Daily and Sundays one year, $12; six months, $6; 
three months, $3. 

Daily, without Sundays, one year, $10; six months, 
$5; three months, $2.50; less than three monthe, $1 
per month. 

THE SUNDAY WOKLD, one year, $2. 

Tue Monpay WokrLD, containing the Book Re- 
views and *‘College Chronicle,'’ one year, $1.50. 

Tue Semi-WEEKLY WORLD (Tuesdays and Fridays) 
—$2a year. To Club Agents.—An extra copy for 
club of ten; the Daily for club of twenty-five. 

THe WEEKLY WorLD (Wednesday), $1 a year. To 
Club Agents—An extra copy for club of ten, the 
~: - “teaaee for club of twenty, the Daily for club 


ty. 
We Swe no travelling agents. 
Specimen number sent free on application, 
Terms—Cash invariably in advance. 
Send post-office money order, bank draft or regis- 
tered letter. Bills at risk of the sender. 


ddress 
THE WORLD, 
35 Park Row, New York. 








For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


sag pete 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms, 


R. MARSTON & CO. 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15centse; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 








and Best Medicine ever Made. » 


oBmbi: Hon of Hope, Buchu Man- 
kje and Dandelion, with the'best and 
ti of all other Bitters, 


long exist where Hi 
coe be Ae Beymer we 4 


ings oF symptoms 

nt is use Hop Bit- 
re sick but if you 
usethem at once. 


are what the disease or ai) 
ters. Don't wait until you 








Dr. Sara E. Brown, 
319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Office Hours, A. M., 10 to 1; P. M.,2to 4, 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


ESPECIALLY CATARRHAL TROUBLES 











Electricity and Electric Baths cannot be estimat- 
ed too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Scrofula Enlarge- 
ments, Tumors, Paralysis, etc. Dr. Tuck's Kidney 
Compound, and Margeson’s Calculifuge, which she 
uses in her practice, and which has been used so ex- 
tensively throughout the Provinces, and now is be- 
ing introduced into this and neighboring States, is a 
specific for Inflammation of the Kidneys and Blad- 
der, Gravel, Gall-stones, Painful Micturitions, In- 
continence, Bilious Colic, Dropsy, etc. This remedy 
is not recommended for every disease, but will cure 
the above. Her improved Hygienic Plasters (of which 
she has used 3,000 the past three years), for Rhenma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Corns, Indiges- 
tion, Pain in the Back, Liver, Head and Joints, 
cannot be surpassed. Her Abdominal Supporters, 
Umbilical Trusses, Elastic Bands, Syringes, Rubber 
Urinals, etc., can be found as usual at her Office, 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass. 


Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth, 
Send stamp for circulars. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 











Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES’? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS. 











[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac- 
tured by the me nny ae from patterns 
us by the patentee, Mrs. 8. T. Converse, and ig of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I, D. ALLEN & CO.,, 21 Wirter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 


And ladies’ furnishing stores erally. 

Ladies who cannot be fit by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments, 


GEORGE FROST & C 


0 
287 Devonshire St. .. Boston. 
$5 19 S20 fee Kairer'Sruwon Coy Pore 
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“IT WILL UP.” 


These are the days when the ‘““‘Woman 
on” will arise in a hundred unexpect- 

ed forms. It is tossed to and fro like a buoy 
upon the waves, ever shifting, moving, rest- 
less; yet, nevertheless, there it is, a reality; 
that will come to the surface be- 

cause it is real—nothing will drown it, nor 
billow nor storm can destroy. This very 
fact, the truth that this question will not 
down, that it meets so much criticism, is a 
proof of its verity, and its earnest striving 
to utter forth its deep significance will meet 
fulfilment. ‘Truth crushed to earth will 
tise again.” We have no reason to be dis- 
couraged because it is so severely tested ; on 
the other hand there is great encouragement 
in the fact. Indifference and ignorance 
kill, but agitation, disputation, controversy 
quicken and promote growth. The volca- 
no rumbles and mutters and utters deep 
warnings just before it breaks forth in tri- 
umph. It sometimes happens that the sub- 
ject arises in wholly unexpected manners, 
times and places. Miss May Bunker passed 
through one day’s experience fully illustrat- 
ing this peculiarity of the great question of 
the day, and how it penetrates all parts and 


le. 

Pettis May had gone from the free, liberal 
life of a large city (where broad advanced 
ideas are in the atmosphere and breathed in 
with it), to teach in a seminary of the con- 
ventional kind; and one with just enough 
touch of Southern influence to make its 
conventional bonds on the Woman question 
alittle more fettering. Miss May perceived 
the state of affairs, and hesitated, pondering 
whether it were better in the mind to suffer 
the slings and arrows of contrary (outrage- 
ous) opinion, to bear the whips and scorns 
of time, or to take arms against a sea of 
troubles and opposition and by opposing 
perhaps increasethem. For the present she 
thought it better to endure the oppressor’s 
wrong, the proud man’s contumely, the 
law’s delay, and the spurns that patient 
merit of the unworthy takes, asserting her- 
self only when truth required it. More- 
over, the subject was so very earnest and 
serious to her that opposition did not arouse 
to combat, but rather created so keen a pang 
that she was unable to defend it in that 
strong, ready way in which others could, to 
whom, perhaps, it was even less precious. 
She inwardly groaned over the scornful re- 
marks and visibly fretted under faise re- 
strictions. 

One day, however, the whole secret was 
revealed. It was a day of experience in 
which every circumstan’e seemed to touch 
the question. In the afternoon she called 
upon a Quaker family. During the conver- 
sation the gentleman of the house remarked 
that he had just advised a young lady never 
to marry, for under the circumstances of 
the present day, the wife has such a subor- 
dinate position. Miss May ventured to re- 
mark that such a position was-scarcely con- 
fined to one class of women. The ball was 
set rolling—there was no retreat now, but 
after a full confession she was delighted to 
find herself in the camp of friends. She 
found a most interesting item of informa- 
tion, one that awakened much thought. 
It chanced that the mother of this very 
Quaker lady had the henor of being the 
first woman who had ever casta vote in the 
United States. That was but ten years ago 
in Wyoming Territory, when Grandma 
Swain was allowed to place her vote in the 
first of those women voting for the first 
time, as she was the oldest. Her picture 
was brought out and as Miss May held the 
daguerrotype in her hand and looked at the 
placid face of the noble old lady, it seemed 
a sacred thing to her, and that this first vote 
was but the forerunner, but the earnest of 
the host that shall follow her in this act of 
right that stamps womanhood with citizen- 
ship. How the movement has grown since 
then! Now it creates no wonder. Emer- 
son says, ‘‘Every reform was once a private 
opinion, and when it shall be a private 
opinion again it will solve the problem of 
the age.” The private opinion of the few 
great hearts of the century has been mould- 
ing and forming a conviction and a univer- 
sal sentiment among the mass of people. 

Returning to the seminary, Miss May was 
met by a group of merry girls announcing, 
‘‘A she doctor is here!” ‘‘A lady who has 
found her sphere in some new school.” 
(These were phrases which they had appro- 
priated from a drama which they had lately 
acted.) The announcement was not quite 
true, for the visitor was not a physician, but 
a young lady full of hope to reach that end 
in the future. Here was a new influence, 
The young girl had just come from the as- 
sociation with the Hicksite Quakers in Phil- 
adelphia, full of enthusiasm, full of ‘the 
progressive spirit of the age,—eager for the 
study of medicine and impressed with the 
mission of female physicians. One of the 
girls immediately titled her with N, C. 
(natural curiosity), for this was a rara avis 
te them. She was one of the eager, enthu- 
siastic kind whose heart was so full of the 
theme that it must overflow. Of course, 
she was cross-questioned. She frankly an- 
swered in the affirmative to her belief in fe- 
male physicians and to her opinion added 
her reason; 

“‘A woman is more patient and careful 
with a patient. She will diagnose a case 





more carefully than a man,—will take time 
and labor to it. She has more at stake than 
aman and is consequently more cautious. 
She dare not be careless nor mediocre. 
You know in these days a woman must do 
the very best to meet recognition at all—she 
must be equal to the best man. Mediocrity 
can not stand among women as among 
men; either in law, medicine or theology. 
Here is much at stake, and a woman must 
be careful.” 

This conversation took place at the table, 
and Miss May, at another table just oppo- 
site, felt her spirit burn within her at the 
words, and soon that vicinity of the dining 
hall was agitated with the same topic. The 
gitls were shocked with Miss May’s approv- 
al of the new steps. But they had some 
little regard for her judgment, 

‘‘What, believe in Woman doctoring? 
But surely not in her preaching?” 

“Yes, in anything to which she is im- 
pelled, for which she is qualified, in which 
she can make the most of life and of herself. 
Whatever I could do best—better than any- 
thing else—preach, heal, argue, that I 
would most emphatically do!” 

‘But not vote!” came in sweetly, insinu- 
atingly, in disparaging tones of assurance; 
which. however meet a prompt, ‘‘Why not 
if necessary?” 

‘Necessary! How can that be?” 

Thereupon Miss May launched out into 
the deep. She told how she had taught 
side by side with a man the previous year, 
both working the same number of hours, 
both doing the same work, and while she 
received $700 he received $2100; told how 
it is the practice in cities for the ladies to 
get from four to seven hundred, the men 
from eighteen to twenty-one hundred dol- 
lars. The gross injustice of the fact can 
no more be denied than its existence. She 
brought forth the arguments on the school 
question, and such effective ones on home 
protection that the girls began to look seri- 
ous. She told, from experience, how a 
sewer had been run through a street in the 
city against the wish of the dwellers, be- 
cause they were women and had no vote, 
and the men had decided it. These widows 
paid taxes on their property but had no 
voice to control it. She also recalled and 
related the story heard from Miss Hindman 
of Pittsburg, about the twenty widows who 
had helped their country by giving up their 
husbands in the war, who appealed to the 
mayor because kept on starvation wages by 
the man for whom they worked (one who 
had gotten rich during the war by making 
army clothing.) The mayor admitted the 
wrong, but said, ‘‘What can I do, my ladies? 
If 1 say anything, I shall lose his vote.” 
Here surely is a case where the vote vests a 
woman with protection. She kept to her- 
self her own most serious reasons—home 
reasons, where law had vested authority 
and property ina guardian rather than the 
natural protector—a mother. 

Miss May and the “N. C.” enjoyed the 
evening. The visitor brought a fresh 
breeze as from the ocean, full of invigora- 
tion to the tired, half-hearted Miss May. 
She told her many incidents concerning the 
woman physicians in Philadelphia. From 
the known they wandered into the un- 
known, remarking upon the eminent wo- 
men of the age, from Margaret: Fuller on, 
but both agreed in loving Angelina Grimké 
and Lucretia Mott the best. How they 
thanked these pioneers for the hard labors 
that they had endured, and felt. how foolish 
it was to feel timid of the cause in these 
days when it has so much hope and founda- 
tion. Those were the days that tried wo- 
men’s souls, 

Such is the conversation doubtless among 
many of the young enthusiasts in the cause. 
These are rapidly growing, and the eager- 
ness and inspiration which they bring to 
the work gives it an impetus for power. It 
is this spirit of broader work that meets the 
aspiring spirit of the girl of the age, and 
the new ideas find a place in her expanding 
soul. The girl of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century lives in a blessed time, 
and the day grows brighter and brighter. 
It will be perfect. 

Emma LovisE Parry. 

Baltimore, M. D. 


WORKING WOMEN AND INDIANS, 


Truly ‘‘distance lends enchantment to 
the view.” It is wonderful the disinterest- 
edness of the men of Boston on the Ponca 
question, and the formidable array of men’s 
names calling 9 meeting on the subject, 
somewhat surprises us in the suburbs, be- 
cause we know that the workingwomen of 
Boston are so poorly paid, some of them, 
that they have to be treated to free dinners 
for a part of the year, at least. While “‘we 
venerate the red man’s ‘cause, we for the 
pilgrim dare to plead.” The government 
allows reservations and gives money to 
keep ‘‘Poor Lo” contented and happy, and 
if his rights are trespassed upon, the men 
of Bostun protest, while their sisters and 
their cousins and their aunts are killing 
themselves trying to get a living on the low 
prices paid for the ciothing for Boston 
markets. Truly ‘charity begins at home,” 
or ought to. What a novelty a meeting 
held for the interests of the workingwo- 
men would be in Boston, to investigate this 
matter, and find out how clothing can be 








offered at the ‘‘big sales” at prices which 
but little more than cover the price of the 
material used in their manufacture. It 
would be well to consider whose labor is 
thus thrown in gratis or nearly so, for the 
benefit of the rich and well-to-do. Distress 
in Boston is as real, and should be remedied 
as well as distress elsewhere, and we think 
that if a woman can work and-will work, 
she ought to be able to get a comfortable 
living by her labor. If the Ponca women 
were to be transported to Boston to take 
their chances with some of Boston's daugh- 
ters im working fora living at plain sewing, 
etc., they would soon begin to sigh for their 
western homes, and would conclude that 
the government was the kinder of the two, 
unfairly as their tribe may have been treat 
ed by its agents. 
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THE VOICE OF MONEY. 





Eprrorn JourRNAL:—The writer, on a 
visit to the West during the past year, ob- 
served this state of things in connection 
with one of the colleges in the State of Ohio. 
This college is well established, and teaches 
a hundred and twenty-five young men, 
more or less, from year to year. Several 
years since the faculty decided to admit 
women to its course, not simply to the 
studies, with no official recognition by di- 
ploma, but with full graduation privileges. 

Twenty-five young women, more or less, 
gladly accepted this liberal offer of the col- 
lege, a daughter of a conservative profes- 
sor, who opposed the change, being the 
first to stimulate parental pride by success- 
ful completion of the course. With hearty 
commendation for the liberal position of 
such a college, it is still permissible to cal! 
attention to one feature of the situation 
which makes the institution representative 
of many other educational establishments 
which have, with praiseworthy justice,— 
tardy it may have been,—opened their doors 
to women. 

These young men were comfortably domi- 
ciled on the college ground. The delight- 
ful location, the ample campus, thickly 
covered with a native forest growth, on 
which the horses, each one of which was 
essential to the comfort of some member of 
the faculty, roamed at pleasure, made theirs 
indeed ahappy, happy condition. But how 
is it with the young ladies? They have 
been admitted to the college, and are grate- 
ful for this; but they must seek lodgings in 
the city a mile or more distant. Their en- 
thusiasm for knowledge, their pride in view 
of the liberality of their college, their 
gratitude for the justice which they have 
received by admission, will not wholly take 
away the discomfort of walking this mile 
back and forth during se severe « winter as 
the past, and the mud and slush of March 
weather. One cannot but think of the un- 
gallantry of the situation, nobody at fault,— 
the faculty in carriages, with automatic 
gates which swing as by magic at the ap- 
proach of their wheels, the young men with 
dormitory and recitation rooms under one 
rocf, the ladies walking a mile, all weathers, 
to connect lodgings with educational op- 
portunities. 

And this case is not peculiar. Perhaps 
the next will be that of theological schools 
which receive women to the course of study, 
but whose beneficiary advantages are held 
to have been mainly given originally ‘‘to 
educate young men for the ministry.” In 
this spirit the trust must be administered. 
A few institutions may have been organized 
so as to afford entirely equal educational 
opportunities, but many are simply on the 
way toward this equality; anomalous draw- 
backs existing, partially because of the 
want of the voice of money in extending 
the opportunities. 

Far be it from us to complain of any 
faculty or board of trustees who, like the 
woman of the New Testament story, ‘‘have 
done what they could ;” but it is in order to 
suggest to such women, and men no less, as 
have the liberality of heart and amplitude 
of purse which permit them to aid the cause 
of education, that they give their money a 
voice in favor of equality of opportunities. 

Perhaps this may best be done by ex- 
tending the means of existing institutions. 
The trustees who are so faithful to the old 
trust will be faithful to a new one, and will 
be glad to make the ring of pure gold or 
silver speak in behalf of equal opportuni- 
ties for women, who have ever been the 
liberal patrons of schools which they might 
not enter save as visitors. L. C. 

Petersham, March, 1881. 
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WOMEN JURORS. 

In the Transcript of Nov. 15, a writer 
notes the fact that a coroner’s jury com- 
posed exclusively of women was recently 
impanelled in Cheyenne, Wyoming Terri- 
tory, and adds that ‘‘this is the first instance 
of sucha jury.” The writer is evidently 
not well read in ancient history. I copy 
the following literatim, from the court pa- 
pers for 1695, on file in Salem court house: 


BEvERLY, ye 9th of May, 1695. Wee 
whose Names are under ritten being 
summoned by Constoble Iacob Griggs, 
by vertue of a Warrent from Tim’o Lindall, 
Coron’r, to Sitt as a Iury of Inquest on the 
body of a child sudenly dead in Beuerly, & 
In performence thereof wee have veiwed 
the said Body and acording to our best un- 





derstanding & Information that the said 
child d of a convolltion ffitt or such Like 
fitt & Insuch a ffitt might roull under its 
mother, Ruth Haskoll, & bee smothered, 
& soe came by its death as wittnes our 
hand: the Daye & yeare above written. 

Dorothy Baylie, Abuall Stone, Elizabeth 

Corning, Abigall Hill), Sarah Herr (ick), 

Mary Elyott, Mary Patch, Mary Gage, 

Mary Hardye, Debrough Morgan, Eliza- 

beth Elenwood, Bethyah Louett. 

In the original the names Hill and Her- 
rick are partially effaced. This document 
proves that women, in Massachusetts at 
least, were put on juries and served there 
one hundred and eighty-six years ago. 








** Women Never Think.” 


If the crabbed old bachelor who uttered 
this sentiment could but witness the intense 
thought, deep study and thorough investi- 
gation ot women in determining the best 
medicines to keep their families well, and 
would note their sagacity and wisdom in 
selecting Hop Bitters as the best, and demon- 
strating it by keeping their families in per- 
petual health, at a mere nominal expense, 
he would be forced to acknowledge that 
such sentiments are baseless and false. — Pie- 
ayune. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New Baqiend Women's Club.—Monday, 
April 4, 3:30 P. M. Poetical Picnic. 


Fouad,.—In this city, on Monday last, a Rosary, 
which can be obtained at the office of the Woman's 
JOURNAL, 5 Park street, by proving property. 


Sunday Meetings for Women,—At 157 
Tremont street at the rooms of the ‘‘Women's Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union,”’ April 3, 3 P, M. 
Speaker, Mrs. Julia R. Anagnos. Subject, “On the 
Angelic Life.’ Women invited. 


Dr. A. B. Haynes lectures Fast Day in Wes- 
leyan Hall at3 P.M. on “Heredity.” Mrs. Dora B, 
Smith will read at the close. Mrs. Brett will sing. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen both invited. 


Houscekeeper.—A position wanted by a lady 
fuily pet Re le compensation expected 
and best of references given. City or country im- 
ey Address, Housekeeper, Woman's Jovur- 
NAL Office. 


























Mrs. Aasta Hansteen at her rooms No. 36 
Studio Building, will receive visitors from 10 to 12 
every Saturday. and a few pupils at any time. She 
has some large fine paintings. ‘Moses sustained by 
Aaron and Hur," ‘‘Jaei and Sisera,” also life size 
portraits, one of Bjornstjerne Bjornson. Mrs. Han- 
} aa a oil painting, and crayon, or charcoal 

rawing. 


Moral Education Association.—April 2, 
at3 P. M. at 626 Main street, Charlestown, Rev. 
Frederic Hinckley will speak. Subject, ‘The True 
Method of Moral Effort.” All are invited. 

A meeting for ladies only will be held at the rooms 
of the New England Women's Club, No. 5 Park 
street, on Tucaday P. M., April 5 at 3 o'clock. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will read a paper on “Ed- 
neation with Regard to Sex.” If any lady member 
of the association has failed to receive a ticket, she 
can apply to Dr. Salome Merritt, 59 Hancock street, 











CHOICE 


Spring Overcoals. 


We are offering, in our Ready-made Clothing De- 
partment, a choice line of light-weight Overcoats, 
suitable for the spring months. 

These garments are made under the most careful 
supervision, in our own workshops, are perfect with 
regard to fit, elegant in style, neatly and tastefully 
trimmed, and are not to be distinguished from gar- 
ments made to measure. 


Macullar, Parker & Comp’y 


400 Washington St. 
BOSTON. 








DR. RICHARD’S 


Hose and Skirt Supporters. 
only based hygienic prinei- 
he ONLY aalteiod and.comforania at me = 
Ladies, please examine.. Choice cards given with 


each purchase. Office, 28 Winter 8: Room 16. 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck, agent. Send stamp for circulars. 


The Flynt Waist or True Corset. 


One of the great inventions of the that every 
woman who prizes comfort, health or beauty should 
in . It is the only Waist or knowa 
os in its constrnction combines a Shoulder-Braee, 
A » Skirts and Hoee Sapport. While it fits like a 

in every it leaves the wearer perfectly free 
breathe. reach, button her boots, or swim if she 
i tor thin = sayy he - fo ~ Saeanied 
cy ‘or 
tnestimable vi ©. ye qpownng om 


alue. 
a on exhibition, where all are invited te 
, 








MBS. FLYNT’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 COLUMBUS AVENUE, 


The Highland Street Columbus A’ pase 
the door nee few minutes. a ae 





“A book which will surely leave its mark on the 
thought of this generation and the life of the next.” 


NOW READY: 


The Duties of Women 


A COURSE OF LECTURES BY 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 





“What is best in the whole book is that she founds 
her teaching for women so strongly in the deepest 
and simplest moral principlee that her thonghts 
come with a force and breadth which win for them 
at once a respectful hearing,’’—London Spectator. 





Author's American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1.00. 





Por sale at the office of the Woman's Journal, 
Park Street, Boston. 


Old Corner Packet 


Containing Old Corner Note Paper, Envelopes, 
Penholder, dozen Pens, Rubber, Pencil, Blottiag 
Paper, 1 Rare French Gilt Set, 1 German Set, and 
other cards. 


“APPLETON’S STORE,” 


7 SCHOOL STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Lad o 
Te yen 
“ “ 1 
Particular attention given to the selection of 
ianos. Instruction given at residences. Inetrae- 
tion given at No. 622 Tremont St., and 126 Mr. Ver- 
non St., Boston, Mass. Apply at 622 Tremont St. 





School of Elocution & Expression. 


Fall term opens October 6th, 1880. For particulars, 
address, 
ANNA BARIGH1, Prin. 


Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston. 


” 
Kensington Stitch. 
Ladies who have been deterred from learning that 
fascinating work, the Kensington Stitch, on ae- 
count of the expense. will be glad to know that 
MES. DAMOREAU, 125 Tremont street, the most 
experienced teacher in the city. will give twelve 


hours’ instroction in classes, for five dollars. This is 
an opportunity never before offered by any really 





HOME AND DAY SCHOOL. 
PINE CLIFF COTTAGE, 





The Spring Quarter of 10 weeks will commence 
April 25th. Six boarding pupils of both sexes will 
be admitted. Pupils and other children, with or 
without their parerts, can be boarded curing the 
summer vacation. The location is one of the most 
healthy within ten miles of Boston, with ample 
grounds and every requisite for study and recreation, 

Parents who wish to travel and be exempt from the 
care of their children during the summer, and who 
are seeking a retired and healthfal place adapted to 
the nature of a child, and theref ducive 
happiness, where special attention will be given to 
their manners and habits, and being under the direct 
supervision of the principal, the best of care grant- 
ed, physically and morally, as well as mentally, can 
not fail to be satisfied. 

TERMS: A scholastic B Tuition in English 
Branches, Plain Needle Work, Pencil Drawing (in- 
clusive of board and washing), $200. Other branches 
at a reasonable extra charge. 

Application made and information qeorenes by ad. 
dressing the Principal, E. L. W. Wiilson, 1 Cit 
Square, Charlestown District, Boston, prior to April, 
after which time at Pine Cliff Cottage. 

REFERENCES, 

Rev. S. K. Lotbrop, D. D., Boston; John G. Whit- 
tier. Oak Knoll, Danvers; Joseph Cartland, Gertrnde 
W. Cartland, former ery. of Friends’ Boardin 
School, Providence, R. I; Col. Eliphalet Stone, Dede 
ham, Mass; Rev. W. G. Babcock, ston; George A. 
Sawyer, Principal of Commercial School. 161 ‘frem- 
ont Street, Boston; Mrs. H. W. Sewall, Melrose, 
Mass; Miss Lucy Larcom, Beverly Farms, Mass. 


Cambridge Laundry. 


One of the oldest and best Lanndries Lyne - | at 
your own door. Send a postal card and our drivers 
will call for and deliver goods to any part of the 
city. Holland Shades and Lace Curtains made a 
specialty, and always hang like new when ironed by 
our new process. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
SODEN STREET, CAMBRIDGEPORT. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
— it every department, is now yen! to invalids, 
d fo. circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Height 











t teacher in Boston. 


B. F. Sargent, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 
Picture Frames, 
Wholesale and Retail, 
Paintings, Engravings, Etc,, 


Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


v 


H li There beantiful pictures are exae 
e lotype reproductions by the Heliotype Pre- 
cess of Rare and Costly Engravings, 
E + from Paintings by the Old Masters, 
NgTavingSana of the finest of modern French 
and English Publications. They 
are printed upon the same paper, with the same 
ink as the original engravings, and will never 
Jade. They are of a uniform size (19x24 incher 
and are sold at the remarkably low price of FIFT 
CENTS each. Descriptive catalogues sent to any 
address upon application. 
JAMES R. OSGOOD &CO.'S 
NEW HELIOTYPE AKT GALLERY, 


213 Tremont St. 6mo 


Artistic Paper Hangings. 


A large stock of the latest designs of Paper Hang 
ings, Borders, Dadoes and Friezes, retailing as low 
as any other store in Boston, 


TF SwaAN, 
20 CORNHILL, .. - BOSTON. 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Srow, treats of the 

property rights of wives and widows. Price, ro 
paid. Send “‘money orders” to Educational an 
dustrial Union, 157 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 
Tly 

















JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.’S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
604 Washington &t., cor Bedford Street. iw 





Costly outfit free. Address Thus &Co At 


$72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
gusta, Maine. 








EASTER JOYS, 


AND NEW VARIETIES EASTER CARDS. 


Appleton’s Stationery Store, 
7 SCHOOL 8T., BOSTON. 
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